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FIGHTING SNOW IN THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS 


The rotary snow-plough is an invention of recent years. The old method of “ bucking” the snow-drifts with a wedge-shaped plough as high as a house 
was inefficient, expensive, and often dangerous, for the plough and locomotives were frequently derailed and several men injured. The rotary plough 
Picks up the snow and eiects it on either side of the track to a distance of thirty feet. Two locomotives generally suffice for the motive power 
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COMMENT 


No one in authority at Washington believes the Ger- 
man story of Lord Pauncefote’s attempt to induce the 
powers to unite in 1898 in declaring the coming war 
with Spain “ unjustifiable,’—for it is upon the English 
ambassador that the North German Gazette has finally 
determined to fix the guilt. The story is that Lord 
Pauncefote’s attempt was made April 14. To those 
who know the disposition of the English representative 
towards this country, the truth of the story is utterly 
inconceivable. There is, however, not a particle of evi- 
dence touching the matter at the State Department 
or the White House, beyond the fact, which is conclu- 
sive to his friends, that Lord Pauncefote denies the 
story in toto. The point of the German story is that 
the Emperor himself flatly refused to join in the ef- 
fort to coerce this government, and noted his refusal 
on the margin of Ambassador von Holleben’s despatch 
conveying the Pauncefote proposal. There are a good 
many besides Lord Pauncefote’s assurance, for 
disbelieving the story. In the first place, von Holleben 
has never spoken of the proposal or of his own or the 
Emperor’s part in befriending this country to our Sec- 
retary of State. In the second place, just a week 
prior to the 14th, on the 7th of April, Lord Paunce- 








reasons, 


fote, at the request of his colleagues of the diplomatic 
corps, presented a note to Mr. McKinley urging re- 


newed efforts to prevent war. This was done in such 
a manner as to be a manifestation of friendship for 
this government; the note was presented after Lord 
Pauncefote assured himself that it would be agree- 
able to the President; in fact, Mr. McKinley welcomed 
it. Its moderate tenor was due to his control of the 
situation, and it was his influence that overcame the 
impatient zeal of the minister from Austria-Hungary. 
It is absolutely impossible to believe, then, that in a 
week this friend should have urged the powers to 
unite in a note containing the decidedly unfriendly 
statement that the coming war against Spain would be 
‘unjustifiable,’ although it may be that in response to 
the urgency of Hengelmiiller von Hengervar, the Aus- 


trian minister, he again sounded his colleagues on a 
new but friendly communication, being himself con- 
vinced of its inutility, and being also determined to 


present no note not acceptable to Mr, McKinley. 





The enterprising and entertaining advances of Ger- 
many for the smiles of the United States have con- 
tinued during the week. How blind we were in 1898! 
All of Continental Europe, we thought, was hostile to 


us; but we were mistaken. The newspapers of Ger- 
many and France, in hurling invectives against us, 


and in predicting our humiliation at the hands of 
Spain, were simply endeavoring to stiffen our courage. 


It was the English government alone, our professed 
friend, that was our real enemy. The German Em- 


peror was especially useful to us. With his own hand 
he endorsed a refusal (when is not stated) on Am- 
bassador von Holleben’s despatch urging the inter- 
vention of the powers on the ground that war against 
Spain was not justified. The von Holleben despatch 
is now printed, and with it the assertion by the Ger- 
man ambassador that Lord Pauncefote was the insti- 
gator of the meeting, and the author of the note 
which was sent for instructions to all the European 


powers by their representatives in Washington. The 
purpose of these belated revelations of Continental 
friendship for the United States is apparent. The 


time of Prince Henry’s visit is plainly thought to be 
propitious for weakening th® tradition that Great 
Britain was our only friend in Europe at the out- 
break of the Spanish war. To do this, and with the 
same stroke establish the Emperor as our friend in- 
stead, would be an accomplishment worthy of the Ger- 
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man Emperor. The attempt is cleverly made, and 
there is every indication that it will succeed in in- 
creasing interest in the Emperor’s brother during his 
visit. Perhaps it will make some of our state secrets, 
if we have any, more accessible to the Prince. It is 
well for us, however, in the midst of all this inter- 
national turbulence, to keep our heads cool and our 
minds alert. 

The note agreed upon at the British embassy on 
April 14 is not pleasant reading for the British gov- 
ernment. Lord Cranborne’s replies to Mr. Henry Nor- 
man’s questions in the House of Commons are ex- 
planations. The documents, on their face, are against 
the British government. But there is a square issue 
of veracity, or at least a deplorable misunderstanding, 
between Lord Pauncefote and Doctor von Holleben on 
the points already indicated. Lord Pauncefote 
that he did not suggest the meeting nor originate the 
note. What are the probabilities as to the truth? 
For several years, Great Britain, through her diplo- 
matic and naval representatives, had been courting 
our friendship. It is true that many of the English 
aristocracy favored Spain, as the same class had 
favored the South during the war of secession; but 
official England, conscious of her isolation in Europe, 
had adopted the policy of soliciting our friendship. 
Her quick surrender in the Venezuela boundary dis- 
pute is a case in point. When the war with Spain 
was in contemplation, England, like our own con- 
servatives, feared its effects on armed Europe, but 
she had no one to look to for a friend in the dreaded 
breaking out of war except the United States. We 
are leaving sentiment, it will be observed, entirely out 
of consideration as to the case in hand, and we shall 
give here the interpretation put upon the incident by 
the last and the present administration. 


Says 


On April 7, Hengelmiiller, the Austrian minister, 
acting in the interests of the Queen Regent of Spain, 
who is of the house of Austria, secured a meeting of the 
diplomatic corps in Washington, and Lord Pauncefote, 
as dean. presented the note which has already been 
made public in the daily newspapers. Lord Pauncefote, 
who represented fully the views of Lord Salisbury, was 
then our friend, and had declined to present any note 
or make any representation to President McKinley 
which was not agreeable to this government, or which 
would in the slightest degree embarrass it. On April 
10 the Spanish minister, Polo de Bernabé, communi- 
cated to Secretary Sherman the announcement made 
by the Queen that she had directed General Blanco 
to suspend hostilities in Cuba, to put the new auto- 
nomic constitution in operation, to release the recon- 
centrados and relieve their wants, and to submit 
the two reports on the destruction of the Maine—the 
American and tae Spanish—to the “ judgment of im- 
partial and disinterested experts.” On April 11 a 
translation of Blanco’s proclamation, and the official 
announcement of its promulgation, were submitted to 
Mr. Day, Acting Secretary of State. On the same 
day Mr. McKinley sent to Congress his message, in 


which he said, after reciting his efforts to secure 
peace: “ The issue is now with Congress.” On the 


13th the House of Representatives, by a vote of 324 
to 19, passed the resolution directing the President 
to intervene at once to stop the war in Cuba, 
and empowering him to employ the army and navy 
for the purpose. On the same day the Senate Foreign 
Affairs Committee adopted its resolution declaring 
that the “people of Cuba are and of right ought to 
be free and independent,” demanding that Spain relin- 
quish authority, and empowering the President to use 
the armed forces of the United States to carry this 
resolution into effect. On the 14th Secretary Sher- 
man sent to Minister Woodford at Madrid a message 
announcing the action of the House and that of the 
Senate Foreign ‘Affairs Committee. This news was 
stirring both capitals on April 14. 


On that day Hengelmiiller again asked for a meet- 
ing of the diplomatic corps, which was called, accord- 
ing to custom, at the British embassy, the British 
ambassador being the dean of the corps. ‘There the 
note in controversy was drafted in English, and the 
French ambassador, Cambon, took it to his own em- 
bassy, where it was translated into French. It was then 
sent to the various governments of Europe for in- 
structions. The question raised by the Germans is as 
to the evidence of Lord Pauncefote’s hostility afforded 
by a note declaring to our government that our inter- 
vention in Cuba after the Spanish minister’s note of 
the 10th would be unjustified. Granted that Lord 
Pauncefote thought that it would be, this government, 
nevertheless, did not then and does not now believe 
that the thought was hostile. In the first place, Mr. 
McKinley always insisted that it was his thought that 
war should have been avoided, and might have been 
avoided if it had not been for the intemperance of Con- 
gress. In the second place, Lord Pauncefote had acted 
only as the mouth-piece, or the presiding head, of the 
diplomatic corps assembled at the request of Hengel- 
miiller, whose mouth is now probably closed by the 
necessities of the Triple Alliance. No one in authority 
believes that Lord Pauncefote would have presented to 
Mr. McKinley any note or made any protest not 
agreeable to the President. If the European govern- 
ments had agreed to make one more effort for peace, 


the British ambassador would have prepared their note 
after consultation with the State Department, 
as he prepared the first note. 


just 
The assumption that 





he was a friend on the 7th and an enemy on the 10th 
is incredible. Those who contend that he was an 
enemy on the latter date are forced to explain that 
he was dissembling on the 7th. But why did he dis- 
semble then and not a week later? If it were wise to 
conceal his enmity on the 7th, why did he put him- 
self in the power of his country’s enemies by throw- 
ing off the mask on the 14th? For he did precisely 
that, if he consciously gave to Germany the opportunity 
to show that England’s professions of friendship for 
the United States were hollow, and that at heart she 
was our enemy. In Washington, the attempt to be- 
little the services rendered by England and Lord 
Pauncefote is regarded as absurd. The two members 
of the present cabinet who were cabinet officers dur- 
ing the time covered by the controversy say that Mr. 
McKinley repeatedly said that Lord Pauncefote did 
everything that he could ask, and nothing to which he 
could object. 


Within the past ten days thirty-three commis- 
sioned officers and enlisted men in the United States 
army have been awarded medals of honor, and 
fifty - six certificates of merit have been issued to 
enlisted men for “ distinguished gallantry in Cuba, 
the Philippines, and China.” The list of achieve- 
ments for which these medals and certificates were 
conferred makes most interesting reading. We find 
many instances of individual heroism which carry the 
mind back to the days of chivalry, and into the ma- 
terial and prosy life of to-day there is interjected 
spirit of the past which many have supposed to have 
gone forever. sip prowess of D’Artagnan and his 
fellow-musketeers, the achievements of the Crusaders, 
or, in later =i the notable exploits of the men of 
Kipling’s fancy, have seemed to be things of days 
other than our own, and irremediably lost to the times 
we live in, and yet upon this roll of honor just pub- 
lished we find the gallantry of the musketeer, the 
courage and self-sacrifice of the Crusader, and_ the 
dare-devil recklessness of the men of India. For 
instance, here are First-Lieutenant Arthur M. Fer- 
guson, of the Thirty-sixth Volunteer Infantry. 
“charging alone a body of the enemy, and capturing 
a captain”; Second-Lieutenant Allen J. Greer, Fourth 
Infantry. “ charging alone an insurgent outpost with 
his pistol, killing one, wounding two, and capturing 
three insurgents, with rifles and equipments”; Pri- 
vate John C. Wetherby, Fourth Infantry—who died 
of his wounds—* while carrying important orders on 
the battle-field was desperately wounded, but crawled 
far enough to deliver his orders”; Sergeant Clarence 
M. Condon, “in command of four men, charged 
and routed forty intrenched insurgents”; Private 
Joseph LL. Epps, Third Volunteer Infantry, “ discover- 
ed seventeen insurgents inside a wall, climbed to the 
top of the wall, covered them with his gun, and forced 
them to stack arms and surrender”; Private James 
McConnell, Thirty-third Volunteer Infantry, who 
“fought for hours, lying between two dead comrades, 
notwithstanding his hat was pierced, his clothing 
ploughed through by bullets, and his face cut by fly- 


ing gravel”; and Privates William B. Trembley and 
edward White, of the Twentieth Kansas Volunteer 


Infantry, who “swam the Rio Grande de Pampanga 
in face of fire, fastening a rope to the oceupied trench- 
es, enabling the crossing of the river, and the driving 
of the enemy from his fortified position.” 





These are a few among the many deeds of heroism 
which, until now, have not been recorded nor rewarded. 
They read like extracts from the pages of romance, and 
it is fair to assume that they are but the noted in- 
stances of a prevalent gallantry among a body of men 
who, but for the war, would have walked their path 
through life utterly ignorant of the potentialities that 
lay latent within them. It is good to reward such 
men, and in days when we hear much to the dis- 
credit of the man-at-arms, and when chivalry has be- 
come an obsolescent, if not a wholly obsolete, virtue, 
the publication of such an honorable roll is of salu- 
tary value. A further deserved recognition of gal- 
lant action in the pursuit of duty is awarded in an 
increase of pay, amounting to two dollars a monthi, 
for those who received certificates of merit. The 
President of the United States, though recommended 
for a brevet by the Army Board for his gallantry in 
Cuba, is not on the list, but this is possibly only be- 
cause the present administration is not as favorably 
disposed toward his pretensions as it ought to be. 
With an Executive more friendly in office, Theodore 
Roosevelt may yet secure that recognition which all 
save himself, unite in saying that he deserves. 


The flying-machine continues to absorb space in 
the newspapers. M. Santos-Dumont has had a it 
fall, luckily into the water. But for the lack of : 
suitably rigid body, say a jaggy rock or rein 
whereon to bump his airy head, this much- advertised 
young Brazilian would have passed into more tenu- 
ous realms. As he seems in no wise dismayed, and his 
pocket-money holds out, new exploits may be looked 
for. The obituary which every well- regulated news- 
paper now has standing will probably be useful a lit- 
tle later. M. Santos seems fairly determined not to 
die a natural death. Meanwhile his latest balloon is 
a complete wreck. As this is number six or 80, and 
as each costs a matter of four or five thousand dol- 
lars, his industry in expending the family patrimony 
is helping to relieve the stress of American competi- 
tion in those especial parts of Europe where M. Santos 














pursues his fad. Aerial navigation is expensive sport. 
Sir Hiram Maxim has found it so, but takes pains 


-to reassure the public that he proposes to keep up with 


the procession. He isn’t done with his aeroplane 
game yet. Of course Sir Hiram is perfectly conscious 
of how mistaken Santos-Dumont’s schemes are. He 
admits this, frequently. No dirigible balloon, he says, 
will ever be worth much. The aeroplane is the 
thing. Sir Hiram pins great faith to the discovery 
of a new alloy of aluminum with magnesium, which 
he says is as strong as cast-iron and lighter even 
than pure aluminum. This is important to more 
folk than those interested in sailing through the sky. 
We hope it is true. But what Sir Hiram does not 
seem to see is that his lightly built aeroplane with a 
thirty-mile-an-hour gait is almost as absurd as San- 
tos-Dumont’s balloons. A sixty-mile wind is not un- 
usual. Hurricane and cyclone velocities of eighty and 
one hundred miles an hour are known. It is safe to 
say that the practicable air-ship will clip space at 
not under 150 miles, and perhaps more. At this 
speed, the lifting power of even a moderate-sized aero- 
plane would be enormous. It would have to be as 
rigid and strong as the Kast River Bridge. To be safe 
in a high wind it would probably have to be ballasted 
with lead, just as ocean craft are. It is curious how 
persistent is the delusion that an air-ship must be 
light. It must be heavy! Otherwise it will flop over 
with the first good stiff breeze it goes up against. 
This is the A B C of the subject, and the WEEKLY 
does not mind saving adventurous folk who want to 
try this field time and money by telling them so. 
Moreover, we would like to see some Yankee brains 
at work here. The air-ship is coming. Lord Rayleigh. 
who ranks with Lord Kelvin as the greatest of living 
English physicists, says “it is merely a qtiestion of 
a lot of time and a Jot of money.” The difficulties 
are mechanical rather than theoretical. It is to be 
noted that Lord Rayleigh is an intensely practical 
man of science. He is catitious, and not given to 
airy nothings. His recent utterance ought to wake up 
our practical-minded American people. We claim 
honors on the steamboat, the cotton-gin, the sewing- 
machine, the harvester, the telegraph, the telephone, 
and a host more. If we are the real people, we will 
be the first in the air. 


Mr. Carnegie has declared himself in favor of State 
waterways, but the reasons he gives for his belief in 
their value do not seem to us to be wholly commend- 
able. Mr. Carnegie would like to have the State of 
New York expend any amount of money for the build- 
ing of canals, not because canals are really needed, 
but in order that the State of New York may remain 
the biggest thing on the map of the Western Hemi- 
sphere. This is not American—it is distinctly other- 
wise. It practically proposes that for its own enrich- 
ment, and to maintain a tottering supremacy among 
the States of the American republic, an attempt by 
artificial means to divert trade from its natural chan- 
nels should be made by the State of New York. To pay 
Peter we are to rob Paul! The policy of the State of 
New York is to be not American and national, but 
defensively and offensively local. We are to cultivate 
an insularity ott of which our prosperity may be 
enhanced at the expense of the rest of the country, 
in the face of the fact that a policy laid upon such 
narrow and selfish lines has never yet resulted in the 
permanent enrichment or stability of a people. 


Canals are good expedients for the transportation 
of a country’s products from field to market-place, 
and where such artificial arteries of traffic are essential 
to the encouragement of industry they should be con- 
structed, just as highways and railways are con- 
structed, to give an outlet to the things men make 
with their hands or raise by the tillage of the soil. 
But to demand of the people of a State that in order 
to keep somebody else from enjoying the natural fruits 
of his labors we shall go to large expense, and that 
to maintain a threatened supremacy we shall seek the 
stimulus of an unnatural expedient, is not a worthy 
demand, nor one characteristic of him who makes it. 
It is not going to harm the State of New York to have 
Texas grow rich and great. New York’s standing 
among States is not going to be injured by the pros- 
perity of Pennsylvania. On the contrary, the greater 
the general prosperity of the other States of the Union, 
the greater the prosperity of the whole country, in 
which the State of New York cannot fail to share. 
Moreover, in the end the products of the United States 
must in the course of nature inevitably seek natural 
channels of exportation. Just as water flows down hill 
and takes the shortest available route to the sea, so will 
wheat and cotton, our foodstuffs and our manufact- 
ures, seek the most convenient point of exit into the 
vast ocean of the consumer’s needs. If wheat is kept 
most easily moving through the port of Galveston, 
if cotton finds its readiest port of outlet vid New 
Orleans or Savannah or Charleston, if the products of 
the Middle West can be most conveniently moved 
through the ports of Boston or Philadelphia, all the 
canals in the world cannot save them to New York, 
and New York will not deserve to have them if the 
advantages she offers are not commensurate to those 
of her rivals. 

W e are inclined to think that New York’s posi- 
tion is tolerably secure, and that as a State she is 
amply able with her natural resources to take care of 
herself. If such is not the case all the money in the 
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world poured into the making of unnatural stimuli 
eannot work a permanent redemption, and she would 
better go out of business altogether and seek retire- 
ment as a suburb to New Jersey or Connecticut. Pros- 
perity cannot be bought. It must be the result of 
hard labor and strict attention to business. We fancy 
that Mr. Carnegie knows this as well as anybody else, 
and that in casting about for reasons for the expendi- 
ture of vast sums of money for the construction of 
canals he can find many better ones than the purely 
selfish consideration he has advanced as such. 


The treaty which has been entered into between 
Great Britain and Japan is gratifying to this govern- 
ment, because it aids in carrying out the policy of 
the “open door,” of which Mr. Hay is the author. 
The high contracting parties declare that they are 
“actuated solely by a desire to maintain the status 
quo and general peace in the extreme East,” and 
that they are equally interested in maintaining the 
“independence and territorial integrity of China and 
Korea, and in securing equal opportunities in those 
countries for the commerce and industry of all na- 
tions.” They also declare that they are * uninflu- 
enced by any aggressive tendencies in either country.” 
The agreement is that as Great Britain is interested 
in China, and Japan in Korea, if either power is at- 
tacked cr involved in war with any third power in de- 
fence of its interests, the other power will maintain 
a strict neutrality, and will “ use its efforts to prevent 
other powers from joining in hostilities against its 
ally.” If, notwithstanding its efforts, any other 
power dcees intervene against the ally, the other will 
“come to its assistance, and will conduct war in com- 
mon and make peace in mutual agreement with it.” 
No arrangement is to be made by either of the con- 
tracting parties to the prejudice of the interests for 
the defence of which the treaty is made. The agree- 
ment is to remain in force for five years, and for a 
year after either party denounces it. If either party 
should be engaged in war when the time fixed for its 
expiration comes, the treaty is to last until the con- 
clusion of peace. 


The meaning of this treaty is that England and 
Japan have united to maintain the “open door” 
policy of the United States. We have assumed no obli- 
gations under the treaty; we had no knowledge of it 
until an hour before its proclamation in London, when 
it was shown to Secretary Hay; but it is to maintain 
our policy. It is a union of the two strongest naval 
powers in the East, one of them, Japan, a strong mili- 
tary power likewise. Russia may contend against 
either one of them; but if Russia and France under- 
take to carry out their alliance, they must face both 
England and Japan. Probably the peace and the in- 
tegrity of China are maintained by the convention for 
five years at least, and there is no doubt that Amer- 
ican prosperity will gain enormously through peace 
and the “open door.” 


That is rather extraordinary news which comes to 
us from Chicago to the effect that when Prince Henry 
visits this Athens of America he will not be shown the 
stock-yards. Now this is a very great mistake, and 
the Committee of Arrangements who will have the 
Prince in tow during his brief sojourn in the great 
City of the Lakes should be told so while there is yet 
time to remedy it. Prince Henry has not come here 
to see art galleries and palaces and libraries. He has 
all of these things at home, and in a day’s journey 
from his quarters can see more palaces and pictures 
than the most active enumerator in Cook County 
could count in a month; but such slaughter-pens, such 
sausage-mills, such glue-factories, as those of the Chi- 
cago Stock-Yards he could never see elsewhere. We 
must remember that the Prince has come here not to 
collect souvenirs “made in Germany,” but to see us 
as we are, to look upon the things which prove our en- 
ergy, initiative, and enterprise. It is the rugged 
strength of our people that he will most wish to see, 
and as a part of his education he should be shown the 
things which nowhere else on this wide earth could he 
hope to find. The Prince might as well travel to Buf- 
falo and not see Niagara Falls as sojourn in Chi- 
cago leaving the stock- yards unvisited. And espe- 
cially valuable at this juncture would such a visit 
prove, for seeing and being convinced, as the Prince 
will be, if he looks with half an eye, of the innocence 
of the American porker trotting peacefully along the 
runways from honored ease to glorious death, he will 
return to the father-land with such a message to his 
Imperial brother as will cause the latter to be more 
hospitable in the future to the ham which cheers 
put does not inebriate. 





It is evident that the President has done his ut- 
most. to end the unfortunate controversy which has 
distracted the navy, injured its discipline, created 
bad blood between its officers and the head of the 
army, and has even invaded national politics with an 
issue based on a personal grievance. As must have 
been anticipated by intelligent observers of this case, 
the President’s reply to Admiral Schley’s appeal is 
against that officer. At the same time there is cold 
comfort for the Navy Department. The President 
does not waste any time in discussing the findings of 
the Court of Inquiry. After declaring that the court 
did substantial justice, differing with it only on the 
comparatively unimportant point as to the rate of 
speed of the Flying Squadron, he says that if Schley 
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was guilty he should have been ordered home at onee, 
and that his retention as second in command was, in 
eifect, a condonation of his “* reprehensible conduct ” 
before the Ist of June. As the President had already 
declared that Schley was guilty of disobedience of or- 
ders, of misrepresenting the quantity of coal in his 
ships, of an intention to abandon his duty by the 
retrograde movement, of not doing his utmost to de- 
stroy the enemy’s ships, of giving out a garbled ver- 
sion of the Hodgson incident, and as he had con 
demned the loop, the word “if” is only a fashion of 
speaking, and the sentence means that the Navy De- 
partment itself was guilty of reprehensible conduct in 
not ordering Schley home, and that not having done 
so, it should not have referred to Schley’s conduct 
after the battle, because in overlooking his offences it 
had in effect condoned them. Of course there is no 
balm in this for Admiral Schley, but the President, in 
calling attention to the department’s fault, put his 
finger on the real cause of the origin and the long 
continuance of the scandal. 

Much the longer part of the President's review of 
the case is devoted to the question of command. His 
argument is strong, and if it is carefully read will 
carry conviction to many doubting minds. The de- 
scription of the fight is Tn Mr. Roosevelt's best style, 
and merely as a piece of writing is very interesting. 
He says, in brief, that the Spaniards were forced out 
in the daytime by reason of the remarkably effective 
blockade which Sampson had maintained for a month. 
When they came out, Sampson’s ship, the Vew York, 
was not much further to the eastward of the harbor 
than the Brooklyn was to the westward; that although 
the New York had started to leave, the command had 
not yet been turned over to Schley; that the Vev 
York turned and ran westward, joining in the fight, 
giving signals, and being under fire; that no actual 
command, however, was exercised by either Sampson 
or Schley, by reason of the character of the fighting; 
that Sampson’s standing order to “ close in” was the 
basis of the order of battle, which was a “ captains’ 
fight’; that Schley gave one order to the Oregon, 
which was acknowledged, but which did not in the 
least affect the conduct of that ship. In a word, the 
President finds that Sampson was present and in com- 
mand throughout the battle, although the command 
was technical for the reason we have stated. He quotes 
freely on this point from the testimony of Evans, 
Taylor, and Wainwright, and from a magazine article 
writen by Admiral Philip. All their testimony is 
to the effect that those officers considered Sampson to 
be in command. The President approves of the action 
of his predecessor in promoting Sxmpson over Schley, 
because of Sampson’s distinguished and valuable ser- 
vices during the siege. He says that neither did any- 
thing in the battle which called for an unusual re- 
ward. 





The friends of Admiral Schley will be especially 
offended by what is said of the “loop.” The Presi- 
dent takes the view that this movement of the Brook- 
lyn indicated an unhappy demoralization and confu- 
sion of thought. He scouts the excuse offered by Ad- 
miral Schley that the loop was made for the purpose 
of avoiding “dangerous proximity” to the Spanish 
vessels. It was not the time, says the President, to 
weigh too nicely the question of the degree of danger 
which it was permissible to incur. Those whose duty 
it was to dare highly for the honor of the flag were 
not, at that supreme moment, called upon to consider 
safety too carefully. He calls attention to the con- 
duct of Wainwright in pushing into the thick of the 
fight with the yacht Gloucester, under a murderous 
fire, for the purpose of doing his share towards, the 
destruction of the Spanish torpedo-boats, and says 
that nothing that could have happened would have 
put the Brooklyn into the “ dangerous proximity ” 
which Wainwright voluntarily invited, in the dis- 
charge of his duty; nor, continues the President, 
would the continuance on her original course have 
so greatly jeoparded the Brooklyn as by her turn she 
jeoparded the Teaws. This is the severest character- 
ization of the loop which has yet been made, and 
ought to put an end to the unfortunate controversy; 
for the President’s tone throughout is judicial, and 
his purpose to be fair is manifest. He is not seeking 
the condemnation of Schley; he is responding to the 
demand which that officer made upon him, but, in do- 
ing so, he is searching for the truth, with the object 
ef doing justice and ending a deplorable controversy. 
Those who do not love contention for the sake of con- 
tention will hope for his success. 


Over in France they are talking of an international 
memorial to Lieutenant Maury. Sefore a distin- 
guished audience at the Sorbonne, in Paris, Professor 
Bergeret made the proposal, and a committee has been 
named to carry it out. This is a bit odd. Lieutenant 
Maury was an American. So far as we are aware, no 
one has ever proposed a monument to him over here 
He seems to have been rather effectually forgotten. 
Part of this no doubt is due to the fact that Lieu- 
tenant Maury was a Virginian, and when the war 
broke out, forsook the service of the nation to go 
with his State jnto “the Lost Cause.” When the 
fighting had ended, feeling still ran too high to take 
back into the service a man who was looked upon by 
the North as a traitor, even though he may have done, 
as Maury did, a great work. Nowadays we may look 
upon his act with a kindlier eye. Perhaps we may 
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not offer his memory a carven image, for America 
has not much of a habit of putting up statues to 
men of science. Still we may have a friendly feeling 
for France that she should think of honoring thus 
one of our people, all the more perhaps because we 
do not seem to think very often of empedestalling 
Frenchmen, such as Pasteur, for example, who have 
done something for mankind. Lieutenant Maury’s 
charts, Professor Bergeret remarked, cut ocean dis- 
tances in two. He showed that by following the 
winds, rather than making straight for the objective 
port, sailing-craft could go across the Atlantic or to 
Rio Janeiro—anywhere, in fact—in half the time, even 
though they might sail an immensely greater dis- 
tance. Professor Bergeret pointed out that steam ves- 
sels have not driven out the white-wings, as it was 
expected they would, and five and six masted schoon- 
ers are being built right along. For this he gave the 
larger credit to the American pioneer. The saving in 
the cost of ocean transportation, due to the use of 
the Maury charts, was set down at three hundred mill- 
iens of francs a year. Lieutenant Maury has been 
dead a quarter of a century. Supposing American 
trade has benefited by a fifth part of the sum Pro- 
tessor Bergeret names, and that one per cent. of this 
annual saving to the United States had been set aside 
each year since Maury’s death, that even would have 
him a three or four million dollar 


sufliced to raise 


memorial. 


New York, as the largest American city, first feels 
acutely what other cities feel in due course. It was 
the first to call for rapid transit by elevated rail- 
roads, the first to outgrow that system, and the first 
to develop the scheme of rapid transit by tunnels. 
Now that the completion of this is in sight, another 
need is looming up which will soon be recognized as 
urgent everywhere. The New-Yorker,with half an hour 
to spare, who takes a surface car, and misses his en- 
gagement because a run scheduled for twenty minutes 
is lengthened to an hour and a quarter by a procession 
of trucks, coal-wagons, broken-down dump-carts, and 
street-excavators, has an irritated consciousness that 
something is wrong. The parents, relatives, and 
friends of the three hundred and odd people, mostly 
children, who have been killed by trolley-cars in Brook- 
lyn,and the thousands of others who have been maimed, 
feel a sense of wrong in a different direction. There 
are similar experiences in every city of the country. 
Their meaning, which will be recognized soon, if it is 
not now, is that modern electric traction on the streets 
and the use of those streets for general traffic are not 
compatible. The two uses are mutually destructive. 
The wagons and pedestrians stop the cars, and the 
cars smash the wagons and kill the pedestrians. In 
elevated and tunnel rapid transit the trains run on 
their own unobstructed tracks. What is needed to 
make the system complete is an arrangement of cars 
with equally unobstructed tracks, but stopping at any 
corner to take on or let off passengers. The cars on 
such a line could make almost as good time as the 
local elevated trains, and the lives that are now lost 
by allowing them to run through the streets would 
be saved. What’ is needed is an arrangement of two- 
story streets, the lower devoted entirely to rail traffic 
and the upper to ordinary vehicles and pedestrians. 
Whether this should be created by bridging above 
the present street level or by excavating below it is a 
matter of detail. Of course it will take a long time to 
develop such a system, but it will come sooner or later. 


When the President was asked if his son’s illness 
would result in a command to the boy to go about 
under a hat, contrary to the Groton School custom, 
he replied, “Oh no; the youngster has long gone about 
hatless.” There seemed a text for the advocates of 
masculine hatlessness which was not adequately ex- 
ploited. They might have urged that the lad had not. 
as was asserted, been afflicted because he wore no_ hat, 
but because he wore no hat he recovered. Those who 
say that man owes most of his physical ills to the 
strange custom of strangling his scalp and suffocating 
his hair in a hideous compress of silk or shoddy must 
also, if they expect recruits, assert that to wear no 
head - covering is to insure immunity from mental 
spleen, blues, irrational notions on the money question, 
and confused views as to the relative value of German 
and Italian opera. That is the kind of advocacy that 
wins. Only a few years ago the hot-water cult had 
us convineed that a swallow of boiling water would 
set a dislocated shoulder or correct a tendency to slice 
a brassey. They may have been led into hyperbole by 
zeal, but their justification lies in the fact that the 
hot-water habit has notably decreased the consump- 
tion of drugs, to the betterment of general health. 
So to a man’s hat: it is a senseless torture, ill 
to look upon, the cause of bald heads and bad com- 
plexions. In the happy time when man shall give his 
hair and scalp a fair chance for existence we may not 
all acquire superlative merit, yet shall we possess 
nicer tempers and be far prettier than now. 


as 


At last we have heard Mr. Paderewski’s “ Manru,” 
the opera upon which he has labored so long and so 
devotedly. There are several stand-points from which 
one is tempted to regard this great virtuoso’s most am- 
bitious adventure, thus far, in composition. It has 
been reiterated, with perhaps too patronizing an in- 


sistenee, that, since “ Manru” is Mr. Paderewski’s 


first attempt at opera-making, we may not measure it 
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by too rigorous a gauge, It seems to us a far more 
significant fact, and one worthier of emphasis, that 
“ Manru ” is the first sustained creative performance of 
a musician whose genius has appealed to one, hereto- 
fore,as being primarily and fundamentally interpretive. 
It is true that Mr. Paderewski had previously written 
much in the smaller forms; but not even such con- 
siderable works as his pianoforte concerto and his 
Polish Fantasia for piano and orchestra, were proof 
positive of his possession of so vigorous and efficient 
a creative power as he reveals in “ Manru.” Rubin- 
stein, a supremely great interpretive genius, tried his 
hand at a score of operas, sacred and secular (not to 
mention his lesser vocal and instrumental writings), 
but we know of none which equals in fineness—in sheer 
beauty and imaginative force—this lyric drama of Mr. 
Paderewski’s. We do not mean to imply that 
* Manru ” is the product of a continuously independent 
inspiration, for Wagner’s hand has lain weightily 
upon Mr. Paderewski—an influence which he himself 
has, in part, acknowledged. But if his music is not, 
in its conception, inveterately self-sprung, it is nobly 
sincere, it is poetically wrought, and it has a love- 
liness, a poignancy, an emotion, of its own. In at- 
tempting an appraisal of his achievement, it is due to 
Mr. Paderewski to note the fact that he is distinctly 
unfortunate in his librettist, Dr. Nossig. With such a 
pregnant theme as that upon which “ Manru ” is built, 
an able and resourceful playwright would have accom- 
plished a dramatic result very different from that 
with which Mr. Paderewski has had to deal. That he 
has found in it so much to inspire him is conspicuously 
to his credit. Wagner once spoke of Schumann, with 
rather more vivacity than justice, as having “a cer- 
tain tendency toward greatness”; and, divesting the 
phrase of its ungracious connotation, one might reason- 
ably apply it, so far as his “ Manru” is concerned, to 
Mr. Paderewski. 


A few weeks ago a New York newspaper served 
up as a novelty to its readers the spectacle of a bright 
young woman at one of our women’s colleges pur- 
suing a living by composing letters of all sorts and 
kinds for her less gifted sisters at the seat of learning. 
There is nothing so very novel in this vagabond pro- 
fession, but taken in connection with the Empress 
Eugénie’s recent unsuccessful attempt to get access 
to her letters in the Bibliothéque Nationale (seized 
by the Commune when the Tuileries was destroyed in 
1871), it calls to mind one of the feminine wiles which 
the young Spanish beauty, Mlle. de Montijo, resorted 
to in her triumphant match-making with Louis Na- 
poleon. Those who have read the chronicles of her 
romantic career will remember that in the early days 
of their acquaintance Louis found her shy and reti- 
cent, and consequently he credited her with an ex- 
tremely coy and reserved maidenhood. Her letters 
to him, on the other hand, were brilliant in wit, charm- 
ing in grace and sentiment, and compelling in their 
fascinating personality. They were married. But the 
Emperor found his wife dull and dispassionate, and 
void of the blandishments that had beguiled him. 
He was loath, however, to admit that he had in any 
way been hoodwinked, until, during their first sepa- 
ration when the Empress visited Queen Victoria, the 
whole ghastly truth came out in the glaring illiteracy 
and unadorned syntax of her notes to him. It tran- 
spired that the exquisite compositions of their court- 
ship days had been fathered by no less a_ personage 
in belles-lettres than Prosper Mérimée. Taken as an 
episode in the life of a young beauty soaring to the 
highest point of earthly ambition, there is the flavor 
of romance about it. But viewed in the perspective 
of history, along the track of the years that leads 
disastrously from the betrothal of Louis Napoleon 
and Mile. de Montijo, it looms up as one of the tragic 
elements in the downfall of the Second Empire. 


In Boston the other day a person named Ratzman 
was arrested and fined $20 for using the American 
flag as a bag in which to carry junk. That is re- 
freshing. The Boston judge was a good American. 
There is nothing in particular to be said regarding 
Ratzman, the junk-picker, who may or may not have 
known the flag. But there is much to say of those 
who do know better—people who do not believe in 
patriotism—some of them are in Boston, too—who say 
patriotism is mediwval and out of date; that it is for 
small minds and early civilizations; that it is a sort of 
Chinese wall around certain sections of the earth’s 
surface, and that after all it is purely an accident of 
birth. Such human beings belong on some other 
planet; for as long as the human being is constituted 
as he is, he will advance civilization by bearing in his 
heart a love for his own country, a dread of being 
forced for long time to live in other lands, and a 
proper respect for the typification of all this—the flag 
of his native land. A man without a country, as Dr. 
Hale has long ago told the whole world, is a horrible 
person, a useless encumbrance of the earth, a haunting 
dream to all wholesome men. And he who does not 
honor and respect his own flag, and metaphorically 
if not physically lift his hat whenever he sees it wav- 
ing above him, is a good subject for that haunting 
dream or the other planet. You cannot change the 
human being by theory or philosophy. You cannot 
make him live without something to worship in reli- 
gion, something to reverence in nationality. We are 
all hero-worshippers in a way, and the deeds that have 
been done in its name make our flag too dear a herit- 
age to us all to let even a child drag it along the 





streets in the dust, or a theorist challenge its mean- 
ing in debate, or yet a Ratzman make it for a bag 
to carry junk. 

All this discussion between Harvard and Yale is 
unfortunate; but it has a point which may in time 
work itself to the surface and make for good. Mr. 
Cutts is the scapegoat, and none of us feels any par- 
ticular interest in what he does now or in the future. 
But he has stirred up a discussion that is based on 
health. The result ought to produce a better, a higher 
grade of gentlemanly sport, and we believe that it 
will do so. But there is no need for this pot-and- 
kettle recrimination. Harvard feels worse than Yale 
about Mr. Cutts—and she ought to. But if everybody 
will hold hard for a space, and consider what has 
been done at Harvard and Yale and all over the col- 
lege athletic world in the last fifteen years, every- 
body will say that while there is much still to do, yet 
has there been much already done. Once there were 
no rules, except those prescribed by the exigencies of 
each captain of a team. New times have come, and we 
have moved ahead, and now it seems that something 
still better is demanded—that is, a perfect agreement 
on all details according to still higher standards. 
There are several ways of accomplishing this—one is 
to have an athletic committee of graduates, under- 
graduates, and professors in every college, such as 
exists at Harvard to-day. Another is for Yale and 
Harvard graduates, undergraduates, and professors to 
meet and settle upon a set of rules which shall in- 
clude arrangements for the sports between the two 
universities. If such a meeting took place, if it pro- 
duced a set of rules and a businesslike arrangement, 
the result would constitute a code for American ama- 
teur sport. Our American spirit to-day is the ‘“ open 
door” in everything. Jet all the nations come and 
look! We have nothing to gain by secrecy. Would it 
not be well to try the open door on the intercolle- 
giate athletic question? At all events, something must 
be done, and done soon, or the undergraduates will 
throw up a stone wall between the two universities 
that neither graduates nor professors can climb in 
order to talk the matter over—and that is why it is 
unfortunate that the discussion keeps going on. 


Mr. Carnegie, in a discourse upon libraries, universi- 
ties, fiction, navies, foodstuffs, and steel, is reported to 
have spoken as follows at a recent reception given in 
his honor by the Authors Club of New York: 


Something has been said here this evening about 
steel. That made me think that it is indeed a great 
matter for this country to feed the whole world, as 
it will soon be doing. It renders us unassailable. No 
power can take a step against us, even should it de- 
clare war. Therefore the navy is perfectly useless 
which we are now building up. I remember that Glad- 
stone asked me, at the time of the Venezuelan dis- 
pute, if our people were not affected by the warlike 
naval preparations then made by England. 

“No,” I replied. “In that way you are simply 
making enemies on the Continent. The American peo- 
ple do not care if you build a thousand vessels.” 

“Why not?” he asked, in surprise. ‘ We could send 
a fleet to blockade all your ports.” 

“Yes, but you would have no chance to do so. Be- 
fore you could have time to do that we could estab- 
jish a blockade of our own. The President would 
simply issue a decree of non-exportation, and the re- 
sult would be that within three weeks you would be 
starving.” 

It is a fact, gentlemen. Let our export of food- 
stuffs be reduced by only 10 per cent., and prices in 
Europe would double, while reduce them 50 per cent., 
and the starving people of the nation that had made 
war with the United States would quickly force peace 
upon their government. 


We wonder if there is not something in the atmos- 
phere of an authors club that stimulates the imagi- 
nation? Does not the mere telepathy of an environ- 
ment wherein eminent fictionists are to be found en- 
joying their leisure disturb the realistic inclinations 
of the hard-headed practical man of affairs? We 
rather like to think so, because somehow or other 
this sounds more like an extract from a_his- 
torical novel than what it purports to be, the 
solemn asseveration of Mr. Carnegie, and, like the 
general run of historical novels published serially, the 
instalment ends at an exasperatingly interesting point. 
Curiosity has risen to an extreme pitch in many 
quarters to know what Gladstone said after Mr. Car- 
negie had said what he says he said. Did the great 
British statesman cower at the dread possibilities pic- 
tured in his mind by the iron-master’s prophecy? Did 
he shift uneasily in his seat, and look for a glare in 
the eye of his American friend which might denote 
the precise condition of his mind, or did he merely 
laugh, and, as he better than any man of his time 
could, deliver an extemporaneous address, having the 
subtleties of American humor as his theme? 


All of these points are interesting, and we should 
like to know more about them, first as to the psychol- 
ogy of the situation when millionaire and novelist 
meet, whether the mind of the one does or does not 
dominate the mind of the other; and, second, as to 
the attitude of Gladstone when Mr. Carnegie threat- 
ened to cut off his rations if he didn’t behave himself. 
One is psychologically important, and the second is 
not without historical interest. Of course, the general 
proposition the anecdote is designed to advance be- 
longs wholly to academic realms. In the practical 
walks of life it will not be discussed with over- 




















seriousness, and navies will continue to be built, if 
for no other purpose than to stimulate the activities 
of the American steel industry. 





It is not often that a philanthropic act begets a 
successor in kind that is directly of its own bone and 
sinew. Thanks to M. Sully- Prudhomme, of Paris, 
this desirable propagation has been brought about. 
M. Prudhomme was the winner this year of the prize 
of $40,000 provided by the bequest of Alfred Nobel, 
the famous Swedish chemist, for the most distinguish- 
ed idealistic production in literature. This generous 
sum the fortunate author has decided not to use for 
his own personal benefit, but for the good of that 
craft for whose welfare he might be expected to be 
most solicitous. With it he has established a fund 
to provide for the publication of the work of de- 
serving poets, and by doing this he has rendered a 
distinct service to the cause of letters. It is not 
the easiest thing in the world for a poet to secure 
recognition even with work of a distinctively meri- 
torious nature. So many elements enter into the 
question of the availability of a poem—its mood, its 
manner, its techique, and, alas, its commercial value— 
that unappreciation and obscurity are the lot of 
many a genius who cannot afford to pay for the pub- 
lication of his work. So the devotion of this prin- 
cipal sum to the establishment of a fund which shall 
provide for the publication of meritorious work, irre- 
spective of whether or not it will pay, is a positive 
encouragement to budding scribes who might never, 
otherwise, know the inspiration of print, and by whose 
inability to receive recognition the world itself might 
be a loser. The gracious act of M. Prudhomme is de- 
serving of the highest praise, and we trust that in 
its results we may find work that is worthy of the 
generous hand that passed along to others the good 
fortune that came within its grasp. 





There are no stock-market signs that outside interest 
in speculation is about to revive. General conditions 
have undergone no change. Business everywhere has 
continued good. The remarkable way in which rail- 
road earnings have more than held their own in spite 
of the serious shortage of the corn crop ceases to 
mystify students of the financial situation who take the 
trouble to analyze conditions in other lines of trade, 
as, for example, iron and steel. At the present rate 
of production and consumption the statistics of that 
industry for 1902 will show truly stupendous totals. 
But while the public at large is not ignorant of the 
general prosperity, the speculative community hesi- 
tates to buy stocks. Whether or not the public has 
learned that in speculation wisdom consists largely of 
moderation, the fact remains that there is a wide- 
-spread belief that prevailing securities values have 
“discounted ” the future. Attempts to revive specula- 
tive interest by advancing one stock after another 
have not been successful, though this does not mean 
that the public will never again speculate on an ex- 
tensive scale. The shock felt by Wall Street when 
it heard that the internal-revenue collector would en- 
force the’ clause of the tax law applying to stocks 
turned in as collateral on loans disappeared on the 
next day when it developed that there was no inten- 
tion of so doing. Moreover, almost immediately after- 
ward came the passage by the Senate of the bill re- 
ducing the war tax.. At this writing the decision 
on the Northern Securities Company case to be ren- 
dered by the Supreme Court is expected to be favor- 
able, and, if so, should have a good sentimental effect. 
The proposed issue of $150,000,000 of bonds by the 
Brooklyn Rapid Transit Company was not well re- 
ceived, because of the vagueness of the official in- 
formation on various matters in connection with it. 
The announcement of the Metropolitan Street Railway 
Company’s plans had little effect on the general market. 
Other “deals” are pending. Possibly some of them 
may stimulate outside speculative interest. But in 
the mean while the public neglects stocks and buys 
bonds moderately. 


The Friendship of Nations 


In a world which has been accused of coldness there 
really remains, after many centuries of cynical civili- 
zation, so much romantic sentiment, so much poetic 
superstition, so much heart, in a word, that the care- 
ful observer must be surprised at the opinion to the 
contrary. The fact is just now receiving illustration 
in the pleasing make-believe of many editors and some 
private persons concerning the visit of Prince Henry 
of Germany. They indulge the illusion that his com- 
ing is prompted by an affectionate impulse towards 
the American Republic in his brother the Emperor, 
whom they like to credit with an almost impassioned 
good-will, heretofore dissembled at times, but now 
gladly shown before the whole race. They imagine 
that he has long been waiting the occasion which the 
launching of his American-built yacht gives him to 
testify officially the friendship of his people for our 
people, and in gracefully deputing his brother to ex- 
press this feeling by his presence among us to draw 
closer the ties which naturally bind two nationalities 
of the same Gothic origin. They cannot be more 
definite in the absence of direct proofs, but they justly 
contend that all the circumstantial evidence is to 
Some such effect, and they embroider their flattering 
inferences in phrases which have for the republican 
eye the novel charm of court-journal intelligence. 

No doubt, in a certain measure, they are right. In 
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any event they illustrate our premise so fully that 
we need not insist upon it farther. Our present busi- 
ness, indeed, is to question from the world’s experi- 
ence the grounds of the romantic sentiment, the poetic 
superstition, the heart, in a word, which the world 
might: be supposed too old to indulge. Such an inci- 
dent as Prince Henry’s visit, and such another incident 
as our special embassy to the coronation of King 
Edward, are much more gratifying incidents, even to 
the sceptical witness, than an interchange of shots, 
say, between the battle-ships of the respective powers; 
but that an interchange of shots, in the case of any 
cause of war, would be a moment delayed by the 
present interchange of courtesies, the sceptical witness 
can hardly believe. Between nations, as they are now 
represented by the rulers and not the peoples, there 
can be no friendships. How many years after France 
had helped us win our independence of the crown we 
are now so handsomely sending to see put on King 
Edward’s head was it before we were at war with 
France? 

How long would it be after we had driven 
the Spanish oppressor out of Cuba before the Cubans 
would make common cause with the Spaniards against 
us if they could see their way to a higher price for 
sugar in such an alliance? Have we not at this mo- 
ment the ungrateful Filipinos fighting us to the death 
instead of welcoming us to the place of the tyrants we 
have dispossessed ? 

We must not lose our heads in this day of inter- 
national civilities; we must consider them calmly, 
and realize that they are like politenesses in society, 
and are not to be taken at their face value. Among 
the world-powers we are still very recent. We have 
the part of the nouveau riche to play, and we must 
guard ourselves from too fond a trust in the urbanity 
of the old families. We are in their house and they 
cannot neglect us, but if it should ever be their profit 
to show us the door, we may be sure it will be their 
pleasure too. They have no friendships among them- 
selves; they have only interests; and why should any 
of them have a friendship for us? Come, let us not 
delude ourselves with pipe-dreams! As long as it is 
to the advantage of England and Germany to be on 
good terms with us they will be so without the cour- 
tesies which they will be swift to forget when it 
is no longer to their advantage. In that event they 
will make common haste to drop us, and the king and 
the kaiser will be each asking the other who his queer 
acquaintance was. 

But in the mean time let us get what real good we 
can out of the joys of the hour. Let us feel as kindly 
as possible toward the English people and the German 
people, whom they bring closely to our remembrance. 
Let us wish that the one were juster in South Africa 
and the other were freer at home than they are. 
Kings or kaisers, if we have been honest, we cannot 
believe in, except as necessary survivals from the past 
of peoples who have a past, and as provisional con- 
trivances pending the establishment of the universal 
republic. 

Let us reflect, when Prince Henry comes in 
the glamour which princes on their travels carry 
with them even into the hearts of commonwealths, 
whether his price is one we would like to pay for an 
imperial prince of our own, in a shackled press, in 
stifled speech and muted thought, in a feudal nobility, 
and an army that loads the nation with a killing 
weight, and takes the best vears of every soldier’s life 
from the real business of life. But at the same time 
let us remember that we are his hosts—not our govern- 
ment alone, but our people also—and that we cannot 
treat him with too great kindness while he is with us. 
Kings and kaisers do not make themselves, and could 
not well unmake themselves. They are part of the 
game, they are in the day’s work; and where princes 
are gentle and amiable as this prince is said to be, 
they have a right to all the gentleness and amiability 
of the free nation they oblige with a visit. His wel- 
come must of eourse be official; but it is a pity that 
it could not be personal, that the great good-nature of 
this American Republic could not be manifest to him 
in some such sort as would bring him heart to heart 
with us, and show him how really we understand him, 
and how perfectly we appreciate fine qualities in 
whatever station we find them. 


The Worst of Being Poor 


Two or three Sundays ago, Dr. Felix Adler gave a 
lecture dealing largely with the evils of poverty. He 
mentioned several of them, and among the rest he 
dwelt upon that anxiety for the future which never 
leaves the poor man except when he is’ dreaming or 
when he is drinking. We put in terms of our own the 
fact of that fear of want, which is far the worst of 
being poor, though we do not know whether Dr. Adler 
declared it so or not. 

None of us are quite free of the black care whose 
name has come down to us from the classic ages, but 
which was probably much earlier in the world. Rich 
or poor, old or young, man or woman, atra cura keeps 
us company from the beginning to the end of the 
journey. She is not always so very black; at times 
she blanches to something like a whity-brown; and 
there are times when she is so useful in reminding 
us of the claims and rights of others that she whitens 
to the candor of a celestial angel. But ordinarily she 
is of the sad complexion attributed to her by the an- 
cients, and she can wear no other to the poor, who, 
when not in want, are in the fear of it. Except the 
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very richest, indeed, we are all in the fear of want, 
and the prosperous man can easily bring the image 
of adversity before him by thinking of some less pros- 
perous man who has, say, been getting eight or ten 
dollars a week, and has been what they call laid off, 
or has, as they say, lost his job. If it is a prosperous 
woman who is willing to do this thinking, she can 
imagine a fellow-woman who has been earning four 
or five dollars a week, and is laid up, rather than off, 
by sickness, with four or five children hungering and 
shivering round her bed. 

If it comes to asking us whether we consider this 
a useful or edifying exercise of the imagination, we 
own ourselves unable to give an explicit answer. We 
can only say that the possibility is of a sort so very 
akin to probability with the poor that they have al- 
ways to take it into account. It is the fear of want 
which is the worst of poverty, and want itself, when it 
comes, is something like a relief. Then charity steps 
in, first in the guise of the poor neighbors who are al- 
ways in the same shadow themselves, and later in the 
authorized shapes which like time to ascertain merit 
in the case of destitution, and which are not to blame 
for not knowing what the poor neighbors know. Want 
can be very easily confronted and overcome. The com- 
munity has amply the wealth and the will for that. 
It is the fear of want, the lurking fear, the hidden 
fear, which cannot always be met, and which remains 
through all the struggle of life, to harass and hamper 
the victim. 

Yet it is somehow this very fear of want which 
has juggled itself into the place of several virtues in 
the minds of the old-fashioned economists, and got it- 
self recognized as one of the highest incentives to in- 
dustry. It is considered almost sacred, and worthy 
of at least as much veneration as capital punishment. 
To many it still seems the corner-stone of civiliza- 
tion, the foundation of liberty itself. We have been so 
anxious to keep it that when a few years ago there 
was talk of abolishing poverty, casuists and econo- 
mists rose together to frustrate the scheme, as if some 
attack upon the fear of want had been threatened. 

Yet it might be shown that the fear of want is not 
essential to the development of the individual or the 
growth of the community. It might be not impossi- 
ble to prove it the prime blunder of human progress, 
the stumbling-block which humanity is always reach- 
ing and always falling back from into real adversity. 
It lies at the very heart of prosperity, it is the cloud 
that darkens the good times, it is the year of famine 
which is always advancing to devour the year of 
plenty. As long as the poor suffer from this worst 
evil of poverty the state is sick with a disorder which 
sooner or later must declare itself. It is idle to pre- 
tend otherwise; one feels it banal to affirm a fact so 
plain. 

How, then, shall we try to cure the poor of it? We 
should all, except the old-fashioned economists, be 
glad to do that, to have it away, once and forever; 
but when it comes to the question how, we begin to 
distinguish; we wish, in the first place, to have it 
clearly understood that it is not to be done at our 
cost in conveniences or luxuries, or in any of those 
social forms which we find so comfortable, so flatter- 
ing. Most of the specifics which have’ been suggested 
involve something of the kind, and we have there- 
fore had no patience with them; we have denounced 
them as failures without trying them. We are still 
seeking a science which shall secure our superfluities 
to us while adding to the scant necessities, always 
threatening to become the deficiencies, of the very 
poor. 

Some of us have hopes, not well defined, of elec- 
tricity, and cannot help regarding wireless telegraphy 
as a great step in the right direction. Others look 
upon the rapprochement of labor and capital in the 
tripartite agreement lately formed against the an- 
archy and the ensuing misery of strikes as a definite 
advance upon the enemy. We regard this with pecul- 
iar favor, because it seems the American way, from a 
private, or at least a corporate, initiative. In other 
countries, like the French Republic and the German 
Empire and the Belgian Kingdom, they are trying old- 
age pensions for working-men as a means of keeping 
the poor from the fear of want. The anomalous com- 
monwealths of Australasia go much farther, and help 
a steady man to a house and farm, and provide him 
with the means of securing himself against the fear 
of want; these states forget him at no moment of his 
honorable career. 

All such efforts seem good and desirable to the 
poet and philosopher whom the economist has been 
getting to be; and it would be well for us to take 
them all into the consideration, now while the fat 
kine are feeding fatter, and the hour seems impossibly 
far when the lean kine shall come up to dine from 
their succulent steaks. Yet they always come, and 
the lean kine never find their feast any better than 
their gast, and are apt to be unruly after the fat kine 
have been altogether consumed. If it is true that the 
Populist has begun to change his spots, and to replace 
them with the familiar freckles of the Democrat, still 
this is only a superficial change, and it does not go 
nearly so deep as the nature of the Populist. The first 
thing we know we shall have prophets again proposing 
to abolish want itself unless we abolish the fear of it. 
As poverty is one of the bulwarks of the constitution 
we cannot guard it too carefully, or too vigilantly 
oppose any scheme tending to undermine it. But we 
may all fitly join in trying to lessen the undue appre- 
hension which it inspires. 
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Rotary Plough, pushed by two Locomotives, throwing the Snow a Distance of Thirty Feet A Rotary Snow-Plough working in a Hill-side Drift 


Fighting Snow on a Western Railroad 




















An Ice-breaking Ferryboat on the Great Lakes 


The ice-breaking ferryboats are of enormous strength and weight, and serve the double purpose of keeping navigation open and transporting loaded freight-cars from 
port to port. The Russian ice-breakers on Lake Baikal are constructed after American models, and have proved eminently successful 


THE DIFFICULTIES OF WINTER TRANSPORTATION 
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Mardi-Gras Maidens at the Charleston Exposition 


The Mardi-Gras Carnival was one of the especial features of the Charieston Exposition. The most attractive note of the holiday was the costuming and beauty of the Charleston girls who took 
part. This illustration is made from a photograph of a group dressed entirely in white and covered with white flowers. Wherever they drove they weré greeted with applause re 
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From a drawing by Louis I’. Grant 


Superstition defied by the “Thirteen Club” 


The “ Thirteen Club,” organized to defy superstition, held its annual dinner recently. There were thirteen guests at each table: each individual presiding having an 
open umbrella as a canopy. At the entrance to the dining-hall was a ladder, beneath which every one was required to walk. Broken 
mirrors abounded, and the tables were lighted by tallow “dips” with miniature skulls as holders 
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QUEBEC’S WINTER CARNIVAL 


The annual week of winter sports at the quaint old French-Canadian city on the St. Lawrence attracts a host of people from the surrounding towns and many from the “States.” The streets 
are gay with the bright-colored costumes of the visitors; sleigh-bells and laughter make merry melody; there are the frosty sunshine of the daytime and the radiance 
of the moon and the electric lights at night. The drawing shows Mountain Hill, with the Chateau Frontenac in the background 
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HERE is one opinion in which all good 

Americans are united—one sentiment which 

they all share in common, however they 

may differ in various localities as to poli- 

ties. religion, and the pronunciation of the 

letter R. That opinion, that sentiment, is 
—that there is no place like New York. 

The feeling does not interfere in any way with local 
pride or civic patriotism. You remember the Arizona 
editor in the play who declared that there were only 
two places on earth to live—Tombstone, Arizona, and 
New York city. That is the way the average American 
feels about it—his own town comes first always; and 
it is this deep-rooted belief in the heart of every 
American that his own town is first and best that has 
built up our country and made it great. 

But what London is to the English, what Paris is 
to the French, New York 
is to the American people. 
And there is no American 
so lowly in condition, or 
so remote geographically, 
but cherishes in his heart 
the ambition to see New 
York at least once before 
he dies. 

And these strangers see 
and enjoy New York in a 


35, 


way that a native New- 
Yorker, however well he 
may know and love his 


city, can never see and en- 
joy it. They take their 
pleasures while in New 
York in ways which are 
most mysterious to the 
native. For instance, a 
week in the wake of an 
ordinarily energetic sight- 
seer would put a New- 
Yorker in his grave or a 
mad-house. Yet if one 
has never been to New 
York before, sight-seeing is 
a very lively pleasure in- 
deed. And that type of 
traveller who finds his 
sole enjoyment in a new 
city in visiting the places 
named in the guide-book 
is always in evidence in 
New York. His first desti 
nation is generally Grant’s 





Counting Stories — 
Tomb, the Mecca of all 
tourists. The New-York 
ers who sometimes wearily pilot their out-of-town 


guests thither find compensation in watching the sight 
seers themselves—unmistakable brides and grooms: 
sweet young things taking the inevitable snap-shot: 
pater and mater familias with a flock of tired, un 
happy young ones; and serious-looking females of un 
certain age, belonging unmistakably to the hen tribe, 
anxiously asking of the weary guard the oft-repeated 
question, “Is his wife buried here too?” But the 
sight-seer is always too busy taking down the dimen- 
sions of the tomb, in a _ note-book, to observe the 
vagaries of his kind. Following his guide-book, he 
and his feminine flock pay the tribute of a sigh at the 
erave of * An Amiable Child” on the opposite side of 
the Drive, then wend their way conscientiously to 
Columbia University, St. Luke’s Hospital, and the 
Cathedral of St. John the Divine, which they swallow 
mentally at one gulp. All this in a morning! 

In the afternoon they are as fresh as ever, and you 
may see the solitary male escort assisting his female 
relatives to the top of the stage, from which they view 
all the glories of the Avenue, after which they divide 
the rest of the afternoon between the Museum of Art, 
and the animals in the Zoo, generally with a_pro- 
nounced preference for the latter. 

And so day after day passes, 
each one fuller of wonder and de- 
light than the last. But not until 
the sight-seers have visited the 
Eden Musée, where the .wax fig- 
ures of the crowned heads of 
Europe duly impress them, and 
the Chamber of Horrors gives 
them delightfully bad dreams for 
weeks to come; have seen all the 
wonders of the great department 


stores; have heard the Herald 
clock strike; explored fearfully 
the mysteries of the Chinese 


quarter; wandered among the 
graves of old St. Paul’s” and 
Trinity chureh-yards: visited the 
Stock Exchange and the Battery: 
made the acquaintance of every 
fish in the Aquarium: walked 
across Brooklyn Bridge; visited 
Greenwood Cemetery, and climbed 
to the top of the tallest finger of 





The one Class of People wbo can 





the Goddess of Liberty—not until then do they feel 
that they can go home and face those of their neigh- 
bors who have been to New York, and give wise coun- 
sel to those who contemplate doing so. 

But the vast majority of people who come to New 
York a-pleasuring care as little for sight-seeing as 
New-Yorkers themselves care for it. Indeed. they 
know New York in its outward aspects as well as the 
average New-Yorker knows 
it. They come to New York 
from well-to-do homes in 
other cities, once or twice a 
year regularly, sometimes 
oftener, to see good plays, 
hear good music, and buy 


good clothes, and, on the 
principle of counting none 
save happy hours, would 


count that year lost which 
did not include at least one 
trip to New York. Though 
they often use business as 
pretext for these frequent 
visits, their real object is to 
have a good time. 


People who live in_ the 
quietest, simplest manner 
imaginable in their own 
towns, want a perfect whirl 
of gayety and excitement 
when they come to New 
York. They want to stay 


in a big hotel, where there 
is a great deal of life to be 
seen. The bigger the hotel, 
the better; the more life, the 
merrier. They want to 
shop all day long, and go to 
the theatre every evening, with a small, hot bird and 
a large, cold bottle afterwards at some well-known café, 
As these visitors stroll in gorgeous attire along Pea- 
cock Row in the Waldorf, and stare at each other 
through lorgnettes at the theatre, horse show, and 
opera, they delightedly mistake each other and are 
mistaken by most people for genuine New-Yorkers. 
But there is one class of people whom they never 
deceive, The maids, garcons, and porters recognize the 
stranger by the reckless generosity of his tips; the 
newsboys know him by his fondness for “ extras,” as 
well as by his lordly indifference to change, and with 
that shrewdness which 
they learn almost in the 
cradle, will let a dozen 
New - Yorkers pass by to 
thrust “a horrible ex- 





From Dixie 


tra” into the hands of a 
visitor. A New York 
cabby always distin- 
guishes between a stran- 
ger and a dweller in 
Gotham, for which dis- 
tinction the stranger 


pays in good round fig- 
ures. The street venders 
know him, and their per- 
suasive voices grow yet 
more persuasive at his 
approach. Even _ the 
blind beggars know him 
by sight, and get an ex- 
tra whine into their voices when they see him com- 
ing. 

The tide of these pleasure- seeking immigrants 
reaches its flood twice a year—during Horse Show 
week and again at Easter. But the mysterious at- 
traction which draws people to New York brings them 
thither even in midsummer, when the attraction is 
indeed mysterious from a New-Yorker’s point of view. 
But there is a tradition among Southern people that 





The Sight-seer and his 
Feminine Flock 








always distinguish between a 





Stranger and a Gothamire 


New York is a summer resort, and they Jive up to 
this tradition in a manner that maketh glad the heart 
of the New York hotel-keeper during July and August. 
Although they see New York at its greatest disad- 
vantage, I am not sure but they enjoy New York most 
of all the pleasure-seekers. ‘ 

If the theatres are all closed, there are the roof 
gardens; and there are Coney Island, Manhattan 
Beach, Asbury Park, and all the other near-by sea- 
side resorts, where one can have a dip in the ocean, 
a glimpse of a great cosmopolitan crowd, and a good 
dinner, all flavored with that delicious spice of un- 
usualness of which I have spoken before. Even the 
long hot days are not tedious: then men of Dixie- 
land spend them under the electric fans of their busi- 
ness acquaintances downtown, with whom they dis- 
cuss a hundred business topics. 

Meartime, their wives and daughters are shop- 
ping, which is the chief end of woman when the wo- 
man happens to be a Southern woman and in New 
York city. I think that some New York women could 
learn a thing or two about shopping from these South- 
ern women. It is amazing how their appealing man- 
ners, their soft-voiced ‘‘ please” and ever-ready “ thank 
you,” soften the hearts—or at least the manners— 
of the haughty salesladies in the department stores. 
.l have seen these latter take down goods for a South- 
ern woman, give friendly advice, and cut samples 
with an amiability that would amaze many a New 
York woman who demands these services as her right. 

September and the early fall months bring to New 
York another class of strangers; not butterflies of 
pleasure these, but workers—young men and maidens 
who come, slim of pocket-book, but high of hope, stout 
of heart, and confident of success, to measure their 
talents by New York standards. The hall bed-rooms 
of New York boarding-houses are always full of these 
young geniuses, who are going to be great, who some 
day are going to set the world on fire. Some day ?— 
perhaps—but the Park bench- 
es are full of geniuses who 
were to have been great. 

That is the trouble always 


—New York will not listen. 
But, oh, the excitement of 


trying to make it listen! To 
advance, like David, armed 
only with the sling of one’s 
ambition and the small stone 
of one’s talent to slay the 


giant of metropolitan  suc- 
cess!—how small, how very 


small, the stone looks when 
the giant looms up close at 
hand, tall, threatening, merci- 
less!—to take aim in the face 
of the jeering Philistines; to 
falter, perhaps to miss the 
mark, once, twice, thrice, but 
at last to throw straight and 
true and see the giant fall, 
while all the Philistines mar- 
vel—that is what it means to 
succeed ! How plain the 
picture as it comes to you in 
your hall bed-room; how 
easily you vanquish the giant 
from the vantage-ground of 
your folding-bed! 

But the next day when you 
go forth to interview the edi- 
tor or the manager, or who- 
ever holds your destiny in his 
hand, somehow you do not feel in the least like David; 
and the office-boy frightens you so with his ‘“ Who d’ye 
want ter ?” and his “ Wot d’ye want ter see ’im 
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the Purse 


see?” 
about?” that you retire abashed, without even insist- 
ing on the privilege of flinging your pebble at the giant. 
But meantime there are compensations. For New 
York, though indifferent to the 
individual, furnishes the workers 
with tools and _ opportunities 
to use them such as can_ be 
had nowhere else in this country. 
All these advantages—the art, 
music, and business schools, the 
free concerts and lectures, the op- 
portunities of seeing the good 
work of great men and of com- 
ing in touch with them personal- 
ly—all these things are. appreci- 
ated by one who has lived all one’s 

life in a remote community. 
And at last there comes a day, 
a glorious day, when you do hit 
the giant, and how rosy the hall 
bedroom becomes then; how exult- 
antly you treat yourself to a seat 
in the top gallery at the opera. 
» And how keenly you feel the one 
sentiment that binds together the 
rushing crowd about you—there 

is no place like New York! 
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They Walk across the Brooklyn Bridge 























Ac the Battery 





























Grant’s Tomb is the Mecca of all Tourists 
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In old St. Paul’s Church Yard All the Glories of the Avenue from the Top of a Stage 
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Ulustrated by Glen Allen 
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Chimmie Fadden: 


WAS out in de stables learning de coachman’s 
boy to dance jig steps. He's a good boy, only he 
has two left feet, and I could learn Little Miss 
fannie’s doll to dance easier nor him. But his 
dad wants de kid learned all de fash’nable stunts, 
so I does me best: for, next to de cook and house- 

keeper, nobody is. so useful to be chummy wit as 


Coaehy. Well. I was trying a jig what could be danced 


wit de left feet, when Miss Fannie sends for me. I 
goes to de library, and Mr. Paul was dere, and 
Whiskers. Miss Fannie says to me, “* Chames,” she 


says, ~ Paul wants to borrow you for a few days.” 
“It is to go on a wedding jou-ney,” says Mr. Paul. 
“Is it your own wedding, sir?” I says, wondering 
what was doing. 


“No,” says he. “If it was, I could get along wit 
me own Oriental vallet. It is a Virginia wedding, 


so [ must take vou to doe diplomatic woik, and me 
Chap vallet for de common, or garden vari'ty of duty.” 

I never was to Virginia, so when I waltzes over to 
Mr. Panl to get him ready to start, I asks what 
kind of place was dis we was going to. 

“ Virginia.” he says, “is a State of joy, and of de 
Union,” he says. “It produces large and rich crops 
ef tobacco, hunt clubs, and hosp’tal’ty. We will be 
dere two days, but wit your help I tink I can get out 
alive wit eighteen trunks.” 

“Ts we to open a trunk store, sir?” I says. 

“To mav open,” he says, “a few jack pots, 
nottine woise. De trunks is needed to save me 
What close | wants to wear, put in a suit case.” 

I had to let it go at dat, for when Mr. Paul tries 
he can say as many woids dat don’t mean notting as 
a orator. So Chap and me gets busy and_ packs. 
We gvrabs ail de close in de house; winter close, sum- 
mer close, city, country, vachting, hunting, golf, and any 
old line of close we struck, and we packs and packs till 
we sends off a wagon-load. Den Mr. Paul tells Chap 
to take de suit case, me to get tickets, and we was off. 

Honest, | was near croisy wit wondering what was 
de game, but says notting till we gets to de depot 
in Virginia, an’ | asks what was I to do wit de trunks. 

Notting yet.” he says. “ Take de suit case, quick, 
and perhaps we can make a rush to de hotel.” 

We didn’t. Just as we was butting into a carriage 
a gent makes a dive for Mr. Paul. 

* Me dear old chap,” he says, “ you got me letter?” 

“So good of you,” says Mr. Paul, rubbering like he 
was a bit noivose. 

“Your room is all ready,” says de gent. 
your trunk right to me house,” he says. 


but 
life. 


* Send 


“Chames,” says Mr. Paul, “send me trunk to dis 
gent’s house.” 

“Which one?” says I. 

“He has but one house,” says Mr. Paul, looking 
at me hard. 


I wasn’t quite on, hut touches me hat, and sends 
de trunk where he tells me. 

“Tn: off to business now,” says de gent, “but Tl 
see you at the club later.” 

“Sure,” says Mr. Paul, and de gent was on his way. 

“Send me Chapanese to de hotel wit me suit case,” 
Mr. Paul. “It’s de best we can do now. Here 
comes anodder fren.” 

De next fren waltzes up. gives Mr. Paul a double 
hand shake, and says, “So glad you got me letter, 
old chap. Send your trunk right to me house.” 


says 
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says Mr. Paul, passing a 
* Chames,” he says, “ you 


me trunk to dis gent’s 


“So good of you,” 
troubled eye up de street. 
was just going to send 
house.” 

“In a minute,” [ says, digging anodder trunk check 
out of me jeans. 

“We hunt to-day,” says de gent. “Tl have a 
mount for you at de meet. Now I’m off to look over 
me mail, Pick you up at de club later.” 

“All right, old chap,” Mr. Paul, 
second gent was on his way. 

“Now, Chames,” says Mr. Paul, “if I’m seen at de 
hotel bote dose gents will challenge me. Let us,” he 
says, “go to de club, and do de best we can. De 
club manager will let you stop in de hall. Keep a 
smart eye open, and when you see a new fren headed 
for me, cut me loose from any bunch of gents I’m wit, 
so as I'll be sure to meet each fren alone. In dat 
way I may escape a duel.” 

Say, we only gets to de club steps when a thoid 
fren cops Mr. Paul. and tells him on his life to send 
his trunk to his house. Mr. Paul says sure, dey 
chins a little. den de gent says, “I’m on me way to 
business now, but some of de youngsters inside 
will look out for vou till I get back.” 

I woiks de telephone, gets off de thoid trunk, den 
hears anudder gent ask de door man where was Mr. 
Paul. I tips de wink to Mr. Paul, he meets de gent 
in de hall, and dey goes tru de game of talk as per 
usual. When dey wus done Mr. Paul passes me out a 
bunch of five cards, and tells me to hustle off trunks to 
all deir addresses. 

Well, by de time de foist gents and odders begun 
chasing in for lunch, I'd woiked off de whole eighteen 
trunks. Den de baggage master sends woid to de 
police dat a croisy man at de club was scattering 
dude baggage all over de county, and ought to be 
attended to. So I gets a hurry call from Headquarters, 
and had to chase dere and square tings wit de chief. 
He says Mr. Paul was taking big chances, but he'd call 
out de reserves for him in case of riot. When I gets 
back to de club I says to Mr. Paul, “Scuse me,” I 
says, “ but which of dose eighteen houses is you going 
to sleep in, so I'll know where to send your suit 
case?” 

“Sleep, Chames?” he says, mopping his for’d. 
“You has yet to learn de customs of de country.” 

Listen. I’m giving it to you straight. Before lunch 
Mr. Paul promised to go to a dozen hunts, about 
twenty country clubs, a bunch of golf clubs, and a 
few plain every-day city clubs. But nobody made a 
start to go nowhere. All hands was happy spinning 
yarns and—well, I tell no tales out of school, but a 
coon waiter dere has learned my trick of pulling out 
de plugs. I got a few winks in a quiet corner where 
de hall boys sit, but Mr. Paul sat in wit de rest like 
he’d been a Virginian since deir Governors wore wigs 
and knee pants. De next morning, about sun-up, when 
de last fren was on his way home, we makes a quiet 
sneak to de hotel. Mr. Paul gets a bat’, shave, and 
breakfast, dresses for de early wedding, and I tags 
along to watch his frens go into de church. Say. de 
gents had all been to deir offices, but dey all comes 
up smiling for de wedding, looking like dey’d trained 


says and de 


’ 


for a year to see how fresh dey could look on dat 
day. Dey is wonders for fair. Mr. Paul says it’s be- 
cause dey rides so much. Maybe dey has a 


And had to chase dere and square tings wit de chief 


Of Greek Meeting 


Greek 


short saddle track in de club basement. I don’t 
know. 

After de wedding Mr. Paul hikes around making 
afternoon calls on de eighteen houses where he was 
stopping at. Each place he tells de missus dat he’d 
send me for his trunk, for he was leaving in de even- 
ing. He says what a lovely time he’d had at deir 
houses, and dey says how pleased dey was to have 
him dere—never cracking a smile. Dey is torrowbreds. 

When we gets back home, Whiskers asks Mr. Paul 
what kind of a time did he have in Virginia. 

* Nice quiet time,” says Mr. Paul. * When I feels de 
need of poifect rest, 1 goes to Virginia for a few days.” 

* 7 understand,” says Whiskers, “dat de foist 
families keeps up de good old colonial manner of life 
—early dinners, early to bed, and dat sort of ting.” 

“Curfew rings at eight o’clock in Virginia,” says 
Mr. Paul. “ Any one caught out of bed after dat 
colonial hour is sent to jail.” 

Miss Fannie looks hard at Mr. Paul, den she 
smiles to herself, and says to her dad, ‘‘ Paul looks 
like he’d slept all de time he was in Virginia. Should 
you not offer him a glass of wine to wake him up?” 

“ Coitenly,” says Whiskers. “ Chames, a bottle.” 

“Tl not trouble you,” says Mr. Paul. “A few 
days in Virginia makes me a cold-water man for 
weeks afterwards. One quickly gets out of de habit 
of taking anyting but spring water, down dere.” 

“ Any particular spring?” asks Miss Fannie. 

“T remembers one,” he says. “It is called High 
Bald Mountain Spring.” 

“Since you has been away it has been radder dry 
here too,” says Whiskers. 

“What's de matter?” says Mr. Paul. 
cussing de Cuban question?” 

“TI do not allow dat question to be mentioned in my 
presence,” says Whiskers. 

* Dat’s de way to settle it,” says Mr. Paul. 
it treason to mention it.” 

“Tt should be,” says Whiskers. ‘ Dose wicked ag’- 
tators should be hanged each time dey speaks. Is 
de widdies and orphans who makes beet sugar ma- 
chin’ry to have deir bread snatched from deir mouts? 
De bullying Boloman must give up de bullet before he 
asks for de ballot.” 

“ Right!” says Mr. 
and Concord!” 

“Ts de tangled 


“ Been dis- 


* Make 


Paul. “Down wit. Lexington 
Tagalog, fighting for freedom, to be 
rewarded wit de franchise? Dat would be an invi- 
tation to all our colonies to ask de same rights.” 

“If dey asks for liberty or deat, let us be generous 
and give ‘em bote,” says Mr. Paul. ‘I see, sir,” he 
says, “dat you has grasped de very bull’s eye of dis 
matter, and sifted it to a crystal point where it stands 
upon its own bottom, asking no cards, but wit lance 
at rest scorning de gilder’s aid to prove de sweetness of 
its bouquet. Let Cubans engage in some honester 
business dan raising cane. As for de Phil’pines, 
didn’t we get de decision? Do dey not know when dey 
are down and out? Must we send ‘em a Beveridge 
to count ten at ’°em? No! War is what Gen’ral Sher- 
man said it was—but not a Beveridge!” 

“Me dear Paul,” says Whiskers, “ | am charmed to 
hear you talk so sensibly. It may be de result of 
your spring-water experience in Virginia.” 

“Maybe,” says Mr. Paul. “Mrs. Burton,” he says 
to Miss Fannie, “ may we not have some tea?” 
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LADY STAVORDALE 


The marriage of Lady Helen Stewart, daughter of Lord Londonderry, to Lord Stavordale on January 25, was the social event this winter in 
London. Lady Stavordale is considered one of the most beautiful women in England. The wedding was attended by many prominent 
Americans, including the Duchess of Marlborough, Mrs. Ronalds, Mrs. Bradley-Martin, Secretary White, and Miss Muriel White 
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The Eagle’s Cage, Central Park, New York 


MERICANS if ye be, who stand surrounding my prison, 
Has the sight of me, caged and cowed, no hint of the past to say, 
Of the days when ye chose me symbol of Freedom the New-Arisen? 
Free ye found me, and King ye crowned me, 
And what is your King to-day? 
Shackled for fools to spit at, shorn of defence and defiance, 
Tainted and reeking with filth in this barred unspeakable slough, 
Behold the sign of a creed divine, the bird of your faith’s reliance! 
Polluted and shamed, the King ye acclaimed 
Recalls your allegiance now! 


Born to be Prince of the Airs, and the great Sun’s peer and brother, 
Who alone might meet his eye in the infinite heights of blue, 
Butt of the vulgar and lewd, in the ruck of my pen I smother :— 
Yet King! Ye have said it! Is my discredit 
Not greater disgrace for you? 
Men—if ye still be men, not blind, unreasoning cattle— 
See what the work of your hands hath made of the work of God! 
These tabid things were once such wings as flash on your flags in battle, 
And benisons put on every foot 
Of your hardly ransomed sod! 


To me the faith of your fathers its resolute eyes uplifted, 
I poised on your earliest banners, I routed your youngest foe, 
I was borne in your van of late, where the Spanish smoke-bank drifted :— 
Is all forgotten, that, smirched and rotten, 
You make of me squalid show? 
I am stained with blood of your sons, and armored with prayers of your daughters, 
To me your governors point as sign of their aim most true, 
I shine on the shields of your cities, and patrol your conquered waters: 
Oh, sons of the West, will ye sully your crest 
With this hideous thing ye do? 


Nay! By the oath ye swore, by the pledge of your ancient duty, - 
By the blood ye spilled for my honor, I bid you to bend the knee! 
Yield me my place again, in its purity, pride, and beauty ! 
Men of my nation, is ¢#zs my station? 
I summon you, set me free! 
Let there be one rift in the cloud of man’s world-wide dominion, 
One thing of all breathing things that he bids no hand molest! 
Let Liberty’s sky be hallowed by the beat of the eagle’s pinion, 
By her sons released, from the earliest east 
To the shores of the farthest west! 


Else I am King no more, acclaimed of bugle and tymbal, 
No longer Bird of the Free, but, palsied, defiled, and sore, 
Leave me to dream on the days when ye hailed me Liberty’s symbol, 
On how I led you, to victory sped you, 
And how ye are mine no more! 
Are ye blind, American men, that ye pass me, caged and pining? 
Are ye deaf, American men, to that daring and distant cry, 
The cheer of your sons, above their guns, for the bird on your banners shining 
For the world to see?—Ah, God of the Free! 
That symbol and sign am I! 
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Dickens for the Million and the Millionaire 


ICKENS is in the air. Everybody who has 


read him is reading him again or thinking 


about 1t. Others are reading David Cop- 
perfield and Nicholas Nickleby and the 
Pickwick Papers for the first time (how 
I envy them), and their delight in the 
fresh discovery of his unbounding humor and the broad 
humanity inseparable from it 1s good to see. 1 think 
{ see one reason for this extraordi- 
nary quickening of interest in Dick- 
ens that is taking place all over the 


quaintance. What other novelist has given to the 
world such a company of motley immortals as we see 
in the procession made to pass before the eyes of Mr. 
Pickwick in the famous cartoon reproduced below? 
And, from first’ to last, what a wide range for the 
“capers of a laughing spirit,” for the “smile of the 
soul,” tor the idealist who eschewed the torbidding 
and unpleasant to choose the better part in an ex- 


been no time since Dickens began to write that he has 
not been widely read and appreciated. Like all great 
writers, he has had his detractors, and a _ surface 
flutter of censure and depreciation has sometimes af- 
fected the public mind, but to no great extent. At the 
same time, it would almost seem as if we were on the 
eve of the most extraordinary vogue Dickens has had 
since his death. There are signs of it on all sides. 
1 think there must be something like 
a dozen new editions of Dickens’s 
works under way at the present mo- 





country. Dickens was an optimist, 
nay, more, his work is the very spirit 
of benevolence incarnate, and at a 
time in our material conditions when 
as a people we are riding on the top- 
most wave- of prosperity, and the 
spirit of benevolence is abroad, who 
should be our favorite novelist, who 
should reflect our mental habits, our 
fecling toward the world in general, 
our consciousness of life itself, but 
Charles Dickens? As early as in the 
Pickwick Papers, his seeond book, 
not yet a novel (it is with Oliver 
Twist Dickens takes up the tradition 
of the English novel) we see this trait 
of optimism becoming a marked ten- 
deney. The tale of Gabriel Grub is 
the first hint we get of the Christ- 
mas fantasies which were to strength 
en so enormously the hold of Dick- 
ens on the popular admiration and 
love. The close of this tale gives us 
the first example of Dickens’s resolute 
optimism. “ Everybody (or all but 
everybody) is to be made happy for- 
ever after,” remarks Mr. Gissing in 
his incomparable study on Dickens. 
“Knavish hearts are softened by 
gratitude, and those of the good beat 
high in satisfied benevolence. This is 
the kind of thing that delights the 
public, and lucky would be the public 
it it were often offered to them with 
a noble sincerity like that of Dick- 
ens.” Dickens could hate a character, 
and show his hatred, according to 
Claudius Clear, but his ruling prin- 
ciple was to see the good in every- 
bedy. An almost uniform geniality of 
temper pervades all his work. 


Another underlying principle which 
Dickens observed rigidly was an 
avoidance of the disagreeable as a 








ment. The million and the million- 
aire are alike being provided for. 
Announcement has_ recently been 
made of two editions of Dickens, 
one intended for the plutocrat and 
one for the proletariat. A limited 
edition, said to be for the use of 
millionaires, is being prepared by an 
American firm of publishers, to con- 
sist of one hundred and thirty vol- 
umes, each volume to cost $1000, or 
$130,000 for the whole set. Another 
firm is about to issue an edition in 
thirty volumes which will sell for 
one dollar a volume. This edition, 
which will be known as the Harper 
Dickens, is undoubtedly the best offer 
that has yet been made by any pub- 
lishing-house of a library edition of 
Dickens for the people. The volumes 
are profusely illustrated from a 
choice selection of drawings by 
Dickens's most characteristic illus- 
trators, thirty of the 270 full - page 
pictures being frontispiece photo- 
gravures. Binding, paper, type, leave 
nothing to be desired in taste and 
excellence of quality. One stands 
amazed at the economic conditions 
nowadays which make it possible to 
produce a set of books like this at 
a price which a few years ago would 
never have been dreamt of. One ad- 
mires also the nice balance of things 
that provides equally for the million 
and the millionaire, and also the fa- 
cilities of production in each case, of 
which these two notable editions of 
Dickens afford a striking and some- 
what instructive example. 


Few authors have enjoyed such in- 
timate and personal relations with 
their readers as did Charles Dickens. 
He was, like the actor, continually 








topic uncongenial in art; and surely 
here we may see another reason why 
Dickens should become more popular 
with a prosperous people. For it is 
true that while prosperity tends to 
benevolence and active sympathy, it 
also, because of the increase of com- 
fort and luxury, shrinks from the disagreeable. Dick- 
ens purposely avoided the vulgarity and sordid inso- 
lence which flaunted itself before his eyes wherever 
he went in London. There is evidence enough that he 
was not blind to the ugly, seamy side of life. Indeed, 
there are two examples of his power (the only in- 
stances, I think) in 

remorseless — realism, 


Charles Dickens 
From a recently discovered photograph 


uberance of hearty laughter and overflowing benevo- 
lence! Dickens’s place in the affections of the public 
is supreme and incontestable, because he is a master 
of wholesome mirth, the greatest comedian in litera- 
ture, the eternal child of laughter and tears—tears 
no less evanescent because so real at the moment; 


in the public eye. Remember that 
Dickens was not only early influ- 
enced by the theatre, but that in the 
days of his clerkship in an attorney’s 
office he had resolved on a theatrical 
eareer. His efforts in this direction 
never showed any strong evidence of 
dramatic power, but in amateur theatricals for private 
and charitable purposes, with which he frequently 
amused himself, he attained to some degree of success. 
And in the end, did he not invest his publie readings 
and platform appearances with a theatrical extrava- 
gance which revealed his love of acting? Even in the 
seclusion of his study 
did he not play the 





which are so devoid of 
humor, so  uncom- 
promising in bitter- 
ness, so consistent in 
gloom, so rigorous 1n 
destiny, yet so com- 
pelling in every - day 
truth, that they are 
utterly uncharacter- 
istic of Dickens, and 
might almost be at- 
tributed to | Gissing. 
I refer to the two 
short stories, “‘ Doe- 
tor Marigold” and 
“George Silverman’s 
Explanation.” Take 
his most vulgar char- 
acters, you find that 
the humor and _ ideal- 
ism of Dickens radi- 
ate in them = and 
around them and 
through them so com- 
pletely that the por- 
trait leaves you more 
amused at each read- 
ing, and never dis- 
gusted. There is Mrs. 
Gamp, for instance— 
surely the height of 
monstrosity among 
women in fiction— 
you can never forget 
her; there is no re- 
deemable feature 








actor to a large ex- 
tent, conscious of that 
great audience whose 
applause was the 
stimulus that best 
nerved him to his 
work? Not that you 
must think of Dick- 
ens as writing down 
to his public; he 
would have been the 
first to resent the 
charge. Dickens set 
out as a public enter- 
tainer, his first and 
full intent that of 
giving pleasure to the 
greatest number. He 
might alter his 
scheme for a story if 
he fell short of pop- 
ular sympathy, as he 
did after Martin 
Chuzzlewit began to 
appear in parts; he 
might change his 
mind in the develop- 
ment of a character 
if he foresaw the de- 
feat of his purpose 
to please, as he prob- 
ably did in the case 
of Mr. Boffin in Our 
Mutual Friend; but 
never was there a 
suspicion of the least 








about her, and yet 
the memory always 
lingers affectionately 
over her. The chapter 
in Martin Chuzzlewit 
in which Betsy Prig 
rises to her wrathful height of indignation, and de- 
nounees Sairey Gamp, is one of the immortal chapters 
in the world’s fiction. But the mention of one of 
Dickens’s characters never fails to call up the long 
train of his inimitable creations, and as 1 write, one 
unforgettable figure after another thrills in the remem- 
brance of pleasant hours spent in making their ac- 


Sam Weller introducing to Mr. Pickwick Dickens’s leading Characters 


Drawn by Eytinge for “‘ Every Saturday,” April 9, 1870 


laughter no less enduring because so innocent and ele- 
mental. There is truth in what one said the other 
day that almost any writer can learn the trick of 
tears, but the true humorist is born, and laughter 
springs from the heart of things. 


I have said that Dickens is in the air, but there has 


condescension on his 
art. He placed him- 
self on a level with 
the people; he caught 
every man in his own 
humor; in this re- 
spect. as one critic has noted, Dickens was a true 
democrat. “He believed probably, without ever re- 
flecting upon it, that the approved of the people 
was necessarily the supreme in art.” The most demo- 
cratic of novelists, is there not in this another cause 
for the wide appreciation and genuine love of Charles 
Dickens in this country? 
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The only street of any magnitude in the Russian capital is the Nevski Prospekt. It extends for about three miles in an 
almost perfectly straight line, crossing the aristocratic quarters, the commercial centre, and the suburbs of the poor. There 
are very few cars or other public conveyances on the thoroughfare, but there are thousands of troikas (cabs), drawn at 
break-neck speed by handsome horses. The streets of St. Petersburg are so broad, the open space so vast, the arms of the 
river so mighty, that, large as the houses are themselves, they are made to appear small by the gigantic plan of the whole 
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The Dramatization 


The Late 


T may be remembered by those who are familiar 

with the travels of one Gulliver, as reported by 

Jonathan Swift of satiric pen, that the discoverer 

of Lilliput and Brobdingnag, having ventured 

once into strange waters, was marooned by a 

mutinous crew in the land of the Houyhnhnms. 
Here the famous explorer fell in with a strange civil- 
ization, in which the human kind, or rather those who 
most nearly approached the human kind in appearance 
and manners, occupied a position in the social scale 
subordinate to the horse, the latter being the ruler and 
chief citizen of the community. The domestic habits 
of the Houyhnhnms, their ideals, their government and 
industries, formed the burden of an extremely inter- 
esting, suggestive, and elevating narrative, and very 
little that the inquiring mind would be likely to ask 
further about was left untouched upon. The picture 
of life thus given us was almost as complete in de- 
tail as is that of the early days of the American 
colonists that we get from such accepted historians 
as Bancroft and MaeMaster, and as vivid as that 
painted for us later of equine characteristics by Rud- 
yard Kipling in his famous tale * The Walking Dele- 
gate.” Upon one point, however, Gulliver, if we re- 
member rightly, failed te enlighten us, and that was 
as to the manner in which these Houyhnhnms amused 
themselves; whether they had any comic sense what- 
ever; if they knew a joke when they saw one, or if, 


Mr. Gulliver, the 


Houyhnhnm, and 


non? Would the facial and bodily contortions of Mr. 
Daniels’s subordinate comedians—which are all we re- 
ceive from these persons—elicit a neigh of delight from 
the visiting Houyhnhnm, and if perchance Mrs. Gul- 
liver and Mrs. Houyhnhnm were along, would the host 
take much pleasure in explaining the occasional spoken 
or vocalized jest that rises above the prevailing din 
of these two productions? We fancy not, for no Horse 
of breeding could ever be made to understand what 
virtue there is in an entrance giving the impression 
of a disastrous explosion of dynamite—nay, more, a 
properly constituted equine would shy at this, if, in- 
deed, it did not inspire him with the notion of run- 
ning away altogether. No steed of dignity could find 
pleasure in a contemplation of the distorted counte- 
nance even of a Yahoo, and certainly no man of 
savoir-fare would care to undertake the analysis of 
some of the notable jests of the “ Hall of Fame,” even 
to a horse. Gulliver would doubtless have enjoyed 
both shows alone, for he was a person, after all, of 
hard case and coarse fibre, and there are few records 
of his ever having blushed, and the subtleties of a 
more refined art would not be likely to make any sort 
of an appeal to one of his kind; but his equine friend 
-—we can quite fancy that person leaving early and 
wondering what precise quality in man it is which 
leads him to encourage with his dollars a style ot di- 
version which fractures the ear-drum with its noise, 


of Noise 


Two Musical Farces 


to witness his production wish to drown their traubles 
in overwhelming waves of sound. From the beginning 
to the end of * Miss Simplicity,” crash succeeds din, 
and din crash, until the ear-drum cracks and the head 
of the auditor is split. The leading comedian makes 
his first appearance by falling upon the stage, follow- 
ing close upon the explosion of an automobile; the 
chorus shrieks the measures of a discomposer by the 
name of Heartz, who wrote the orchestral noises which 
accompany Mr. Barnet’s libretto, and from that mo- 
ment, with the exception of intermittent attacks of 
the “ Florodora ” sextette in diluted form, we get no- 
thing else than avalanches, explosions, riots, shout- 
ings by the men, shriekings by the women, and general 
noises in chorus, on and off the stage, by everybody 
connected with the theatre. Whenever noises run short 
the chorus returns with a “ Florodora” imitation to 
fill in the gaps, but even these are noise and little 
else. A thunder-storm, an avalanche, a German street 
band, and a college town at night after a football vic- 
tory, all rolled into one, could not give us more of this 
than Messrs. Barnet and Heartz and Daniels have 
provided tor our de!fectation in “* Miss Simplicity,” but 
in putting their noises together these gentlemen have 
eliminated the grandeur of the thunder-storm, the spon- 
taneity of the avalanche, the tunefulness of the street 
band, and the inspiration of the undergraduate cheers. 

The * Hall of Fame” comes under the same category 
as a drama- 
tization of 





indeed, they 
could see one 
at all; who 


were their hu- 
morists, and of 
what sort these 
were, and if, in 
that advanced 
civilization of 
theirs, so vast- 
ly superior to 
that of the 
Yahoo, the the- 
atre was at all 
a factor, con- 


siderable or 
otherwise. 
Their hard 


common - sense 
and practical 
view, and conse- 
quent easy un- 
ravelment of 
all the compli- 
eations of life, 
were borne in 
most convine 
ingly upon the 
minds of Gul- 
liver’s readers, 
but if the horse 
of his tale pos- 
sessed a_ sense 
of humor, and 
if so why and 
at what he 
laughed, we 
were left wholly 
in the dark. 
It is possible 
that Gulliver, 
being a seafar- 
ing man, and 
caring more for 
the more stren- 








noises, but it 
would be un- 
fair to visit 
upon this pro- 
duction the 
wholesale con- 
demnation 
which is justi- 
fied in the case 
of “Miss Sim- 
plicity.” It is 
not a play, but 
a contrivance. 
It shows its 
author, who is 
said to be Mr. 
Sydney Rosen- 
feld, to be a 
fairly good de- 
signer of a 
frame-work for 
vaudeville and 
pure burlesque. 
It is not to be 
presumed for 
an instant that 
Mr. Rosenfeld 
spent much 
time writing 
his book.  In- 
deed, it is no- 
thing more 
than a scenario 
with a lot of 
clever vaude- 
ville people 
employed to 
work it out, 
with  funny— 
though noisy— 
acts of their 
own, and some 








uous things of 
life, did not 
consider this 
point worthy of 
cons ideration, 
sinee, from his 
point of view, 
it was of minor consequence; but, after all, a race is 
better judged by the things it laughs at than by those 
which compel it to scratch its head and ponderously 
think. In our own day, when our amusements have 
become one of the most serious branches of the busi- 
ness of living, the question may seem more worthy of 
consideration than in those venturesome days of the 
eighteenth century, and it certainly is not without 
pertinence to inquire at this time whether or not a 
cultivated horse would enjoy what we term the horse- 
play of our own age, or whether he might not resent 
the classification by which, in the Drama of Noise 
and Acrobatics, his own good name is used as the 
definitive half of the descriptive compound. Let us 
suppose, for an instant, that Gulliver were back upon 
earth again and living in New York for the winter, 
entertaining one of his former friends of the Hou- 
yhnhnms. If the two were to wander into the Casino, 
where Mr. Frank Daniels and his company roar and 
tumble through a “ musical” piece called “ Miss Sim- 
plicity.” or into the New York Theatre, where Mr. 
Svdney Rosenfeld’s * Hall of Fame” is being perpe- 
trated nightly by a howling troupe of comic notabili- 
ties, what would be the impressions of that Horse con- 
cerning the horse-drama he would witness—if he 
stayed—at both houses? Granting him to be a Horse 
of spirit, independent in action, but still a Horse, how 
would he like the bustle and blare and hustle and din 
of these performers, who fondly think, and perhaps 
rightly, that they are very funny people? Would 
Gulliver, in response to an inquiry of his guest as to 
the exact classification of this style of drama, venture 
to tell him that we call it horse-play, without having 
previously had his life insured? Would he venture 
to try to explain why Mr. Daniels and Mr. Louis Har- 
rison invariably burst upon the foot-lights in a fash- 
ion suggesting that they have been fired from a can- 


to further a love-affair, exchanges places with his servant. 


very tuneful 
songs, topical, 
Frank Daniels in ‘‘ Miss Simplicity ”’ choral, and 
sentimental, 


In Mr. Daniels’s new musical comedy the star plays the role of “‘My Man Blossoms’’—valet to a young lord, who becomes, temporarily, a king, and afterward, th 
Mr. Daniels then appears as a true comic-opera king. The scene reproduced above is from 1€ 
the first act, and shows the star, who has been acting as chauffeur for his master’s automobile, which explodes, to his utter discomfiture 


stings the eye with its glare of lime-light, affronts the 
intelligence with the inanity of its jokes, where it does 
not offend with their vulgarity, wearies the spirit with 
the display of hours cf futile activity, and leaves in 
the mind only the consciousness of time passed away, 
not expended wisely, judiciously, or for the better- 
ment, physical or mental, of him whose asset it was. 
And the resentment of the Houyhnhnm at being told 
that when a comedian, without reason, but for the fun 
of it, falls up and down a flight of stairs, knocks over 
two or three supers just for a joke, and bellows like 
the Bull of Bashan in order to make the audience 
laugh, he is merely indulging in horse-play, is more 
easily imagined than described. He might allege, more- 
over, that neither in heaven above, nor in the earth 
beneath, nor in the waters under the earth was there 
ever a Horse that did such things, and that therefore, 
next to a musical uproar like * Miss Simplicity,” or 
a three-and-a-half-hour crash like that of the “ Hall 
of Fame,” the English language is about as idiotic a 
jumble as he had encountered in his wanderings into 
the upper circles of Yahoo society. 


ITH the exception of a mere trifle of genuine 
W fun to be discerned here and there in the 

“Hall of Fame,” both that production and 
“Miss Simplicity” are nothing more nor less than 
noise, dramatized just as if it were a popular histori- 
cal novel, and badly done at that. Were it not for the 
tendency they represent, neither one of them would 
deserve a moment’s attention at the hands of the 
critic, for they defy all intelligence to such a degree 
that one of them at least—‘ Miss Simplicity ”—is an 
affront to it. Mr. Barnet, who stands convicted upon 
his own confession of having written the latter work, 
has appeared to labor on the principle that care can 
be routed by noise alone, and that the people who come 


words to 
which are to be 
charged against 
Mr. George V. 
Tlobart, a gentleman whose lyric sense is as yet un- 
discovered, and whose rhymes are the most marvel- 
lous things in @etters. Mr. Hokart belongs to that 
school of lyric authors who do not hesitate to rhyme 
“ trolley-car ” with “ mulligatawney” if it is neces- 
sary, and to whom a word of ten syllables in a mea- 
sure requiring three presents no difficulties whatso- 
ever, but he has the merit of humor, and we can for- 
give him much for the cares he has dispelled. There 
is, as we have already said, here and there some 
genuine fun in the “ Hall of Fame,” and if the whole 
were as amusing as the burlesque of Mrs. Carter and 
Du Barry, or as pleasantly tuneful as the songs Miss 
Gilman sings, there would be little to complain about, 
but, unfortunately, these are only grateful oases in a 
desert of noise and—if the Houyhnhnm will pardon 
us the use of the term—horse-play. 

As a spectacle the “Hall of Fame” is frequently 
pleasing. for the choruses are well drilled, and exe- 
cute a number of attractive manceuvres with a pre- 
cision that is admirable, but when all is said and 
done one feels, after seeing it, and especially after 
listening to it, very much as Mrs. Patrick Campbell 
must have felt when she had the tan-bark put down in 
front of the Theatre Republic. The distinguished 
actress admitted attractions in New York, but the 
noise—oh, the noise of it! It was truly distracting. 
We fear the same may be said of the “ Hall of Fame.” 
It is vaudeville through a megaphone. 

HE chief objection to the dramatization of noise, 

| especially obvious in the production at the Ca- 
sino, is that it prevents the auditors who find 

the performance dull from going to sleep. There was 
not a closed eye in the house when we had the priv- 
ilege of seeing “ Miss Simplicity,” which, in view of the 
remarkable stupidity of the piece, was extraordinary. 
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MISS EFFIE SHANNON 


Martha Morton’s new comedy, ‘‘Her Lord and Master,” is now the attraction at the Manhattan, the principal roles being interpreted by 
Mr. Kelcey and Miss Shannon. The play is one of modern social life, the scenes being laid in England and 
; America. Miss Shannon plays the role of ‘‘Indiana Stillwater.” 
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An Errand for Arnold 


OLONEL FITCH 
narrow hallway of the Province 
and knocked upon the door of a rear 
apartment. A voice from within ad- 
monished us to enter. The room was small 
and in a sad litter of disorder, and a pro- 

fusion of papers added to the untidiness. Through 
the open window one caught a glimpse of the black- 
ened ruins of Trinity Church, and of some British 
troop-ships which hung in the tide of the East River 
beyond, shining in the July sun. When we came in, a 
man who was writing at a desk in the corner scowled 
over his shoulder at us. 

* Colonel Fitch, of his Majesty's Tenth, I believe?” 
said he. 

“The same, General,” replied the officer, neither 
saluting nor even removing his chapeau. “ I’ve found 
your messenger.” And then he added, with a brusque 
laugh, “I vow, ‘tis a pleasure to bring two such dis- 
tinguished Americans together.” 

The general arose, biting his quill as if in vexation 
at the other’s manner. He was a handsome man, some- 
thing above the middle height, well knit, and with a 
nervous, impetuous cast of face. As he took a step 
towards me, he limped slightly from the old wound 
in his leg. 

“So this is Mr. Porteous,” he said. 


down the 
Arms, 


escorted me 


I bowed. It was not the first time I had seen 
Benedict Arnold; in fact, | had been near joining 


him when he had gone a-buecaneering among the 
rebels in Virginia, from 
which expedition he had 


fortunes broke at French Will’s gaming-table. For a 
twelvemonth I had been a starving renegade in the 
British garrison, black sheep with Whig and Tory, a 
fellow at odds with all the world. Can you guess, 
then, my reply to Arnold’s proposition? 

The general patted me approvingly upon the back 
as he gave me some further directions. I was to meet 
his agents at a deserted farm-house in Three Corners, 
some half a dozen miles above the Harlem. Every- 
thing was arranged with the precision of a practised 
expert in such business. 

With a rejoicing heart I emerged from the Province 
Arms into the brightness of Broadway. The fashion- 
able promenade was at its height; the Mall was ablaze 
with scarlet coats and gay brocades; a band was 
playing bravely in the officers’ garden; the money was 
jingling in my pocket. And at the corner of the 
church-yard 1 met Dunmore, a friend of mine from the 
Carolinas. 


II 


Dunmore had been for some months in the same 
desperate pickle as myself, and, with me, had found 
New York a poor place for living by the wits, unless 
one has some standing among the British officials, who 
preyed on Loyalists and Republicans impartially. His 
appearance was a triumph of shabbiness, and when 
he bade me to a social bottle at the Crown and 
Thistle, 1 showed some natural surprise and peered 
curiously at my friend’s companion. This gentle- 
man, a stranger to me, was a Mr. Kissam, from the 
Southern country. He looked like a fanatical parson 


“Sir Harry’s own fist, as I live,’ muttered Dun- 
more. “ All right and proper. I wish I could ride 
with you, Porteous.” 

“The errand is a weighty one,” said I mightily im- 
portant. It was, in fact, a pleasant thing to prove 
to Dunmore that I had become a personage at head- 
quarters, and I leaned back in my seat with a grati- 
tied air of consequence. Mr. Kissam, in the mean time, 
was bending over the paper and scanning it at- 
tentively. 

“There’s ‘room for an insertion here,’ he said 
softly. “‘ Keep your voice low, in Heaven’s name. See 
the space after the name of Porteous. What easier 
than to tuck in the words ‘and another ’?” 

The threé of us craned our heads together over the 
table. The trick seemed quite feasible; Dunmore was 
my old acquaintance, and whatever Kissam wished him 
to do was no concern of mine once we had passed the 
Harlem. While I hesitated, Mr. Kissam obtained ink 
and pen from the drawer—and another bottle of wine. 
The ink would not serve, but we found a different pot 
which matched to perfection. It transpired that Mr. 
Kissam was singularly adroit with a quill, and be- 
fore I had finished drinking and deliberating, the 
words were written, sanded, and dried, so that the 
Adjutant-General himself would have suspected no- 
thing. 

“ So, then, that’s settled,” said Dunmore. “ We start 
to-night ?” 

“ Without fail.” 

“ And we are infinitely obliged, Mr. Porteous,” put 
in Kissam, highly elated. 


Ill 
Dunmore and I may 





returned to 





just now 
New York. 
‘I have heard of 


Arnold 
man 
and 


you,” General 
continued, “as a 
of spirit, sense, 
ability.” 

*“T am honored by 

your good opinion, sir,” 
said I, gravely. 
Then on the high 
plane of honor I'll leave 
you,” cried the English 
colonel with a grin. 
* Only give me the priv- 
ilege of pulling down 
the window. There 
may be traitors about, 
gentlemen.” 

Thereupon he closed 
the casement, chuckling 
at his boorish wit, and 
slammed the door be- 
hind him. The general 
resumed his seat with 
a half - petulant sigh, 
and I, obedient to his 
gesture, cleared a chair 
for myself alongside of 
him. 

* Your name has been 
handed to me, Mr. 
Porteous,” he began, 
“as that of a_ loyal 
American, having the 
best interests of his na- 
tive land at heart, and 
willing to sacrifice all 
in her behalf—as I have 


“wr 








have been wofully out 
at elbows, but for that 
night we were, I dare 
say, the best-mounted 
riders on the island. 
My own horse was pro- 
vided by my principal. 
Whence my companion 
got his mare I know 


not; at any rate, she 
was a_ thoroughbred. 
We passed to the right 
of the Commons and 
Cunningham’s gaol, cir- 
eled the Collect, and 


trotted steadily through 


the twilight of the 
Bowery _ road. The 


coolness of the evening 
had dispelled the fumes 
of the liquor, and | 
looked forward with 
enjoyment to our expe- 
dition. 

“?Tis good your Kis- 
sam is not with us,” 
said I. “I think the 
man is rattle-brained.” 

* He’s stark, staring 
mad—no less, and all 
from __ politics. His 
money’s good, however, 
and he pays well— 
which is the main 
point. If you but knew 
the crazy mission he’s 
embarked me on! A 
wild - goose chase _ is 








done. Our reward for 
saving our country to 
King George must be, 
| fear—I hope—in the 
praises of posterity.” 

The haggling between Sir Harry and General Arnold 
over the cash value of the latter’s desertion was the 
gossip of Broadway. I nodded to conceal a smile, and 
the general resumed. 

“The mission upon which I desire to enlist your 
services abounds in usefulness as it does in danger. 
We have good reason to believe that more than one- 
half of Washington’s ragged soldiers above Kings- 
bridge are sick of sedition, and ready to return to 
their allegiance on opportunity. They are unpaid, un- 
fed, discontent. The rebel camp is peppered with men 
in my correspondence.” 

I knew this well enough. It was not so long since 
I had crossed Westchester, a peddler’s pack upon my 
shoulder, and carrying a letter from Sir Henry Clinton 
to a certain cornet of Virginia dragoons. 

* Now then,” said Arnold, * here’s the matter in a 
nutshell. A proclamation has been prepared and 
printed, addressed to the wavering rebels, and designed 
to rivet them in their disaffection to the Congress. It 
promises bounties if they will enlist under our flag; 
it appeals to their understanding and their self-in- 
terest. Once it is spread, the revolutionists will be in 
a wave of mutiny.” 

He left his desk and hobbled excitedly to a corner 
cupboard, whence he extracted a sealed packet of con- 
siderable weight and thickness. 

“One moment, sir,” [ interrupted. “ You were right 
when vou called this mission dangerous. I take it that 
you wish me to deliver these papers to your people 
among the upper party. Sir, two such emissaries to 
the Pennsylvania troops were hanged last winter at a 
cross-roads in Trenton. And I—well, I am a_ poor 
man. 

At this he turned again to the closet. When he 
faced me again he had a clinking little bag of* guineas 
in his hand. 

“The Crown pays well at times,” he answered. 
* Here’s money down, here’s a pass through the lines, 
and here are the manifestoes. What say you, Mr. 
Porteous?” ies 

I had not felt so much gold for a year, or since my 


‘“*The business is best concluded with expedition, gentlemen. 


—tall, uncouth, and angular, with queer roving 
eyes, which twitched uneasily under his wrinkled fore- 
head. 

Despite this taciturn spoil-sport, our glasses passed 
cheerfully, and I made haste to brag of the accession 
of fortune which I had about me. This, I admit, was 
silly, but I could not let myself be outdone by my 
comrade, so I called.proudly for the second flask be- 
fore the first was well down our throats. 

“Faith, we meet upon a prosperous occasion, Jack,” 
said Dunmore. *‘* ’Tis not so long since we both might 
be haggling over a scurvy mess of greens for break- 
fast, and now it’s drink and fill again.” ‘ 

“The chances of war, Jasper. Come, Mr. Kissam, 
a glass with you, sir.” 

Kissam moistened his lip with the madeira, and 
hitched his chair about so that he could observe the 
entrance. I made bold to interpret his bearing, and 
the wine began to loosen my tongue. 

“No fear in this company, sir,” said I, “ whatever 
your business may be. Jasper and I are as honest as 
the province holds. and the landlord stands by us. 
So make yourself easy. You have a new venture, 
Dunmore. Am I right? Well, then, here’s to its suc- 
cessful conclusion.” 

“In truth the conclusion needs but one thing, 
Jack, to turn it successful.” 

* That is?” 

“A pass through the lines to “Westchester.” 

Kissam involuntarily clutched at Dunmore’s elbow. 
It was plain to see that he was the chief concerned, and 
Jasper but his hired deputy. 

“Have no fear, my friend,” continued the Carolinian. 
“Jack Porteous has been with me in many a diversion 
of this kind. A pass is but a pass, and signifies 
nothing. But they’re devilish hard to put your hand 
on—eh, Jack?” 

“Not always,’ I cried, and flung upon the table, 
very grandly, the safe-conduct which I had from 
Arnold. “ What say you to that. Jasper?” 

They examined it eagerly while I drained the last 
of the madeira. 


Here is the merchandise’”’ 


logic alongside it. And 
you, Jack—what’s your 
purpose?” 

Now usually I am a 
man who keeps to him- 
self, being aware that friendship counts for little among 
fellows of my kind. I ask no favors; I’d have tripped 
Dunmore to gain my ends, and “honor among 
thieves ” is, to my mind, mere cant. I saw no reason 
why I should disclose my errand to the worthy Jasper 
and I told him so. He only shrugged his shoulders 
with a laugh, and we changed the subject. 

But the road was long and I was proud of my im- 
portance. By the time we had reached the rise of 
ground beyond the Murray farm he had nearly the 
whole story of General Arnold’s proclamations. The 
interest he displayed at all the details gratified me 
vastly. 

“ And here the papers are, safe in my saddle-bags,” 
I concluded, “ ready for delivery to the shaky Whigs.” 

He glanced down at the leathern pouch. 

“You have them secure from the weather, Jack? 
Those clouds look like rain.” 

“The packet is wrapped in newspaper, like any 
bundle from a printer’s.” 

“It can’t be large.” 

“Oh, the size of a pistol-box. But why?” 

“Such goods are better carried in shape to be 
destroyed or hid, if need be. Yonder’s the river.” 

He looked down again at my saddle-bags, and we 
rode on abreast at a better pace. 

“Your proclamations will be well scattered, won’t 
they, Porteous?” 

“Trust Arnold for that. His spies work together 
like the wheels of a clock. And here’s a curiosity, 
Jasper. “Tis part of the afrangement that the print- 
ing on the sheet is not to be seen by any of the 
agents till the manifestoes are distributed. That’s 
their own condition, so they can plead ignorance.” 

“Well, conscience plays outlandish pranks, Por- 
teous.” 

We pounded along in silence for a while, Dunmore 
apparently being deep in revery. Then he laughed 
at something and whisked his lash against my ear. 

“ Are you paid for this job, Jack?” he asked. 

“T hope for more,” says I. 


“You'll get it,” replied he. “ My own recompense 
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*“*You fool!’’ roared Arnold, beside himself with anger 


depends altogether on my success. Here we are at 
Kingsbridge.” 

It was not yet midnight. At the farther end of 
the bridge a surly English officer inspected my pass, 
and after examining Dunmore with a glimmering 
lantern and a sleepy eye, permitted us to take the 
road. My destination lay about six miles distant, 
and at the first fork I pulled up. 

“Here we part company,” said I. 

“Why, Tl ride with you, Jack,” he answered. 
“Among the Skinners and Delancy’s men two are 
safer than one.” 

“No, no,” I insisted. ‘I’m safe enough, and my col- 
leagues in the business might take alarm at seeing 
a pair of ambassadors where they expected a single 
messenger. Be about your own affairs, Dunmore, and 
leave me to mine. As for the pass, one may always 
re-enter the city without one.” To tell the truth, I 
had half repented of making him so much of a con- 
fidant. 

“Suit yourself,” he cried, affably, and we both dis- 
mounted to stretch our joints a. bit. 

“Well, 'm for the eastward,” said Jasper, “ and 
would 1 knew the country as well as you! Is that a 
sign-post in front? If we only had flint and steel 
now!” 

“ll read it for you,” I said, to make amends for 
my dismissing him; and I struck a light by the guide- 
board. When I turned again, Dunmore was standing 
at my horse’s side, fumbling with a strap. 

* You should scold your groom, Porteous,” said he. 
“The girth was loose ‘as possible. Now, then, I’m 
off. A mile to the cross-roads, is it? Good-by, 
Jack, and good luck.” 

His departure struck me as something abrupt, and 
iny first thought was for my saddle-bag. The packet 
was safely there, however, and I jogged leisurely on to 
Three Corners without molestation. A faint glow 
was breaking in the east when I arrived at the 
rendezvous and knocked cautiously on the door of the 
farm-house which adjoined the church of the deso- 
late and deserted little village. 


IV 


Four men were assembled in a shadowy room which 
once had served for a kitchen, but which now appar- 
ently had long been given over to the dominion of 
dust and mice. Arnold’s henchmen stood with their 
backs to the gray window, so that their countenances 
were hidden, but I recognized the bearded face of one 
of them as that of a bold scoundrel whom I had seen 
at intervals dangling about the British headquarters, 
and to this fellow I addressed the stipulated question, 
which ran: 

“ Good-morning, friend. Is it far to West Point?” 

And he answered like a parrot, “Have you no 
guide-books for information?” 

“The business is best concluded with expedition, 
gentlemen. Here is the merchandise. I place it in 
your custody.” 

So saying, I slapped’ the parcel of papers into the 
hands of the spokesman. He tore it open hastily, 
and a number of smaller rolls dropped out, each one 
of them tied into an innocent-looking packet. It was 
amusing to see how gingerly the rascals handled them, 
and with what speed they put them out of sight. One 
stuffed his share into his boot, another up his sleeve, 
a third into the bullet-pouch which hung under his 
arm. 

“That is all, I think?” said I, pulling on my 
gloves. 

“Yes,” replied the principal go-between, “that is 
all. Tell your merchant that he will have a thousand 


7? 


customers for these goods before to-morrow. 
The company was anxious to be away; they bustled 
into a lean-to shed where their nags were tethered, 





and scurried off in different directions, and each man 
by himself. Not a word had been spoken, except 
as I have set down, and ’twould have been impos- 
sible for any one to have testified that the others 
knew of the treasonable nature of the proceedings, or 
of the actual contents of the bundle which I had 
brought. 

For my part I was very well satisfied with the 
manner in which I had transacted the mission, and 
in my mind I laid out similar employments in the 
future wherein my discretion and despatch would secure 
me many English guineas. General Arnold had given 
me an opportunity to prove my ability in the secret 
service; I had succeeded perfectly, and my days of 
discredit and poverty were at an end. With such 
rosy visions [ turned my face to the south. 

Kingsbridge was repassed without mishap. Once 
on the island I felt at ease, and took it leisurely to 
town, revived myself with a hearty luncheon at my 
lodgings, and finally set out in lofty spirits to receive 
the well-won praises of my employer. 


V 


General Arnold’s residence was in Broadway, op- 
posite the Bowling Green, and I searched for him 
there rather than at his writing-room in the Province 
Arms. I sent in my name by his negro, and was 
ushered at once into the general’s parlor, where he 
was sitting along with 
Colonel Fitch, the Eng- 
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shall be commended to Sir Harry. Can we hunt this 
Dunmore down, think you?” 

Readily, sir,” I replied; “ provided Kissam’s im- 
prisonment is kept a secret. Dunmore does not 
pect me; he thinks that I’m his friend, and—-” 

‘I see,’ said Colonel Fitch, making a grimace of 
what might be disgust. “ Well, it’s all in the trade. 
Arrange the thing with him, general. I bid your ex 
cellencies good-afternoon.” 

Hardly had he reached the door when it was vio 
lently flung open; a man in the hallway was in al- 
tercation with the black servant, and Arnold sprang 
to his feet indignantly. 

“Whom have we here?” he demanded. 
public inn? 

The intruder wheeled. As it happened, his eyes 
fell first on me, and his*jaw dropped as if he had seen 
a ghost. But | was only a little less amazed, for the 
brawling visitor was none other than my black-beard 
ed acquaintance of the farm-house. What was he 
doing here when he should have been distributing our 
mutinous handbills among the Continentals? The 
man snatched off his hat, and muttered something 
about an important message that would not wait. 


sus- 


“Is this a 


“Come in, Goode, and close the door,’ ordered 
Arnold. 
Colonel Fitch remained in the room. Goode ap- 


peared to be puzzled, and kept glancing at me in a 
shifty way that attracted the general’s notice. 

* Well,” said he, “ you’ve seen Mr. Porteous before 
to-day, haven’t you? He gave you the manifestoes. 
What’s the trouble?” 

“Here be the trouble,” exclaimed the fellow, sudden- 
ly, whipping out a crumpled bit of paper from his 
pocket and thrusting it impudently under Arnold’s 
nose, 

The general smoothed out the sheet and inspected 
it. 

“ Why,” he cried, “ this is a strange chance. Here's 


one of crazy Kissam’s manifestoes! Look, gentle- 
men.” 
[ had only time to read the heading—‘ Crown 


George Washington King,” it ran—before Goode broke 
in with a snarl of pent-up anger. 

‘I don’t rightly know whose they be,” he said; “ all 
I knows is that Dudenay and Thorpe and the rest of 
our men might be busy scatterin’ these pesky notices 
ignorantly amongst the Americans.” 

He held up the proclamation with a 
hand, and Arnold regarded him blankly. 

“Where got you them?” asked the general. 

Goode threw out his arm at me. 

“T didn’t find it out until the critter was away,” 
he continued; “and then [ sent word to the boys as 
best I could, and rode like the plague arter him. But 
the jig’s up; my Tory lads ha’ been done by a blasted 
rebel trick. 1 daren’t show my face to ’em. To 
think o’ them asked to peddle truck like this! They'll 
not trust us again, gineral, in a hurry.” 

Colonel Fitch burst out with a guffaw of unmixed 
mirth, but Arnold hobbled towards me with a hand 
upon his sword and his eyes flashing. My own brains 
reeled in dismay. Dunmore had stuck Mr. Kissam’s 
handbills in my saddle-bag! 

“You fool!” roared Arnold, 
anger. 

1 tried to explain, but ineffectively. 

** More knave than fool, I reckon,” said Goode. 

“And the villanous impertinence of him to return 
to me!” the general exclaimed. “ But I'll have you 
flogged, you trickster—flogged by every drummer in 
the garrison.” 

“Softly there.” interposed the Englishman. “ We'll 
have a word to say about this. Besides, I conceive 
you would not foster the spreading of this story. 

Your talent for trai- 
torous organization 


trembling 


beside himself with 





lishman. They greeted 
me with interest, inter- 
rogated me closely as to 
the outcome of my er- 
rand, and praised the 
facility with which | 
had followed my _ in- 
structions. It is need- 
less to say that my 
heart swelled with hon- 
est pride. 

“Perhaps  Portecus 
ean aid us in this last 
little matter,” said the 
British officer. 

“Like enough,” re- 
sponded Arnold. “TI 
see that you are to be 
trusted, sir. Briefly, 
then, a crazy revolu- 
tionist, by name Kis- 
sam, was apprehended 
here last night, and 
hove into the Provost 
prison. It seems he’s 
at the head of a wild 
scheme looking to the 
crowning of Washing- 
ton as king, and stir- 
ring the discontented 
American army to new 
activity by this pro- 








seems at fault, you 
know. To fancy, now, 
of Benedict Arnold 
using such effort for 
the coronation of Mr. 
Washington!” 

The colonel laughed 
until the tears ran 
down his cheeks, while 
Arnold grew hotter, 
and I edged to the 
door, vainly attempting 
to expostulate. 


“We'll permit Mr. 
Porteous to retire, for 
the moment,” went on 


the British officer with 
burlesque grandilo- 


quence. 

“But he shall not 
escape me,” said Ar- 
nold, blackly. 

“Tll see to that,” 
Goode added. “ Let 
him try to run, that’s 
all.” 

An opportunity to 


collect my thoughts 
was as grateful as any- 


thing could be in my 
~ distress. [I stumbled 
from the house, and 








posal. We wish to nip 
it in the bud.” 

I looked steadily at 
the floor. It would not 
do to know too much. 

“ Kissam himself,” continued Arnold, “ is safely un- 
der lock and key; but what confederates he may have 
hired is yet undiscovered.” 

“T can give you the name of one, at least,” said I, 
quietly; “for I chanced upon him at work in the 
Neutral Grounds—Dunmore, a reputed Loyalist.” 

The English colonel started. 

“°Fore Gad!” he cried; “the servant’s better than 
the master. Porteous, you have a keen scent; you 


My fortunes were in a 





leaning moodily against 


the fence opposite, en- 
worse pass than ever 


deavored to pull my- 
self together. But it 
was quite useless. My 


fortunes were in a worse pass than ever. From whom 
could I get a commission now? The prospect of my 
future assuredly had no brightness in it. 

Only one ray of consolation appeared to lighten the 
gloom of my thoughts. I clinched my fist and bran- 
dished it at the western sky. If I could but meet 
Jasper Dunmore, I would make some amends for this 
hour of hopelessness, and I solemnly made the vow 
upon an iron picket by the Bowling Green. 
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JOHN BULL and BROTHER JONATHAN. 
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A REMARKABLE PROPHECY OF SIXTY YEARS AGO 


This prophetic cartoon was drawn in 1840. England is represented as not only patronizing the United States, but contemptuously sweeping it 
aside. The United States, however, tells Great Britain to wait a hundred years, when it will be in a position to serve and protect 
England. Only sixty-one of the hundred years have passed, and Great Britain is already sending delegations to this 
country to study our industries and vying with Continental powers to show friendship to us. Mean- 
time the financial centre of the world has moved from London to New York. 

What will the next forty years bring forth? 
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Can the Sea be Fished 
Out P 


AN the sea be fished out? An effort 
is being made to work out this 
problem by an international com- 
mittee of biologists appointed for that 
and other purposes this winter. Until 
very recently it has generally been sup- 
posed that immense as is the amount of 
tish-life existing in the sea, there is a cer- 
tain maximum beyond which nature can- 
not go, a certain balance on which man 
can draw which she places to his credit 
in certain banks, limited both in number 
and extent. To make an overdraft on na- 
ture’s fish-supply has long been consid- 
ered by many, well qualified to judge, 
as not only possible, but probable; and 
that, compared with its extent, the ocean 
is a desert, a Sahara, with a few oases 
on which alone fish-life is possible. Fur- 
ther, they say that these oases are not 
only limited in extent, but in their capa- 
bility for supporting fish-life, and that 
they are at the mercy of man because they 
are confined to the comparatively shallow 
waters near the coast on which he lives. 

Only of recent years has the subject 
of marine biology been studied on any 
systemized plan and with definite object, 
but now the North Sea has been mapped 
out for observation by the interested biol- 
ogists, and it is certain that we shall 
learn many things we did not know, and 
have to unlearn many things which we 
thought we knew to be facts, but which 
have proved to be fallacies. 

The results of the recent researches of 
the Norwegian Biological Expedition, un- 
der the direction of Dr. Hjort, will go 
far toward lightening the labors of the 
commission. According to Dr. Hjort, the 
reason for the fear of exhaustion of the 
sea fisheries rests on incorrect theories, 
due chiefly to the results of scientific in- 
vestigations of the last forty years. Hith- 
erto the belief prevailed that the millions 
of eggs produced by our sea food-fish are 
forced by the currents to the vicinity of 
the coasts where the nets of the trawlers 
sweep them up and destroy them. On the 
contrary, Dr. Hjort found the brood of 
all our food-fishes in immeasurable quan- 
tities, not dead, as it ought to be in theory, 
but alive and spread over the whole Nor- 
wegian sea. That the young of cod and 
haddock could live out in the-open sea 
would have been considered impossible 
a year ago. It was thought that they 
were only to be found quite inshore near 
the coasts, as that was the only place 
they had been found. 

But it was not only fish brood that Dr. 
Hjort found in his investigations of the 
North Sea. He made the further remark- 
able discovery that away out in the open 
sea, where it is several thousand feet in 
depth, he found fish, as it were, in layers 
or ocean strata. There, in these still and 
dark and hitherto barren regions of the 
sea, he caught great cod and haddock and 
coal-fish in quantities. The importance of 
this discovery is that it proves that not 
only brood fish, but mature fish also, ex- 
ist out in the ocean, and that what have 
been looked upon as typical “ ground- 
fish ’ and “local sorts,” are to be found 
at other places as well as near the coasts. 
Not of the least significance is the finding 
of cod in the deep places of the sea, as 
in this discovery we have the key to solve 
the mystery as to where the cod abides 
when he withdraws from the coasts. The 
fishermen on the Newfoundland coast find 
the fish in April in the shallow water near 
shore, and use lines of thirty or forty 
feet, increasing the depth as they find the 
fish receding, until they have to fish at 
— two hundred feet for them in Decem- 
ber. 





An American 
Squadron at Athens 


HE recent visit of the United States 

European Squadron to Greece 

aroused much interest in that coun- 
try. The squadron, composed of the flag- 
ship Chicago and the cruisers Albany and 
Nashville, commanded by Rear - Admiral 
Bartlett J. Cromwell, U. S. Navy, an- 
chored in the harbor of Piraeus on the 
morning. of January 23, and remained un- 
til February 1. Piraeus is the seaport of 
Athens, distant about five miles from the 
capital, and connected with it by a rail- 
road. The harbor of Piraeus is much fre- 
quented by men-of-war, and the Americans 
found there a Russian squadron of six 
vessels, two French cruisers, and several 
Greek war-ships. 

The Chicago was moored between the 
Russian flag-ship Emperor Nicholas and 
the royal yacht of the King of Greece, the 
Amphitrite. 








The Americans were received with great 
cordiality by the Russians. Before the 
anchors were fairly down a Russian officer 
from the Emperor Nicholas came on board 
the Chicago, and invited all the Ameri- 
can officers to be present at a ball to be 
given that very evening on board the Rus- 
sian flag-ship. 

During our whole stay there was much 
friendly intercourse among all the officers 
—French, Greek, Russian, and American— 
and the American ships were visited by 
throngs of people from shore, curious to 
see such rare visitors as American men- 
of-war. 

Much time was spent in sight-seeing, 
and Admiral Cromwell and his staff were 
granted an audience by King George, who 
received them very cordially, and later 
invited them to dine with him at the 
Palace. 

In return the Admiral invited the King 
to inspect the flag-ship, which invitation 
King George accepted with evident plea- 
sure. 





ADVICE TO MOTHERS.—MkS. WINSLOW’s SOOTHING 
Sykup should always be used for children teething. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 
cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for diarrha@a, 
om at 





PURE COW’S MILK 
made sterile and guarded against contamination, from 
beginning to baby’s bottle, is the perfection of substi- 
tute feeding for infants. BORDEN’s EAGLE BRAND 
CONDENSED MILK has stood first among infant foods 
for more than forty years.—[Adv.] 





TELEPHONE Service is not used sooften inthe homezs 
in the office, but its value in emergencies is great. Rates 
in — from $48 a year. N.Y. Telephone Co. 

Vv. 
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_ Forty years in the market with a constant increase 
in sales tells;the tale for Cook’s IM?ERIAL EXTRA Dry 
CHAMPAGNE.—[Adv.] 





STEADY nerves and a strong stomach is the legacy of 
ABRoTT’s, the Original Angostura Bitters.—[Adv.] 





POPULAR AND UNIQUE 

IF the query was made, Which is the most widely 
known resort in the World? without hesitation the an- 
swer would be Atlantic City. Atlantic City gained 
its renown through its aggressive up-to-dateness. 

Its position is unique, its attractions without equal, 
its hotels so numerous as to care for a hundred thou- 
sand visitors, its beach can accommodate multitudes, 
and its board walk is the greatest in the World. 

Couple these to a fine climate, unlimited diversions, 
and exceptional train service, and you have the reason 
for Atlantic City’s popularity. 

‘The New Jersey Central can take you to Atlantic 
City on trains than which there are none finer, no 
quicker time can be made than it makes, and, upon ap- 
plication by postal card, C. M. Burt, G. P. A., Central 
Building, New York, will send you a folder of rates, 
trains and maps. Send for it.—[Adv.] 





SUSTAINED BY THE U. S. CIRCUIT COURT. 

Tuat it is a happy idea, and not an expert knowl- 
edge of mechanics, that underlies many of our modern 
conveniences, is shown by the history and success of 
the rubber- button clasp that has made the name “ Vel- 
vet Grip” a household word to all wearers of hose sup- 
porters. Mr. Gorton, the inventor, was not a mechan- 
ic. He had children, and noticed that his wife had to 
darn their stockings as frequently at the knee as the 
heels on account of the tearing by the metal clasps. 
This led to the invention, the patent on which has just 
been sustained by the U.S. Circuit Court, in a suit 
brought by the George Frost Company, the manu- 
facturers, against infringers.—[Adv.] 





STANDS SUPREME 
Tuat noted foreign resort, Brighton, is not one whit 
more beautiful than Lakewood, ‘iow Jersey’s famous 
Winter Resort. Lakewood’s Clientéle is the most 
fashionable and select, and its attractiveness is unsur- 
passed. For diversion there is driving, golfing, walk- 
ing, polo, cycling, and the like, while the more social 
pastimes have many devotees. Lakewood’s Hotels 
are marvels of comfort, convenience, and hospitality, 
and one interested in Unique resorts should have the 
New Jersey Central’s Lakewood Booklet, just out and 
replete in authentic information. Send for it to C. M. 
Burt, G. P. A., 143 Liberty Street, New York City. 
It is free for the asking.—[ Adv. ] 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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THROUGHOUT THE HOUSEHOLD”’ 
I would not-be without Lifebuoy Soap in the house. I 
use it everywhere throughout the household, and for 
cleaning I have never seen anything to equal it. 
49 Liberty St., Bridgeport, Conn. rs. E. E. Houston. 
Valuable booklet sent free if you mention this 
publication. Postal will answer. Do it now. 
Carton containing two cakes of Lifebuoy Soap 
sent by mail on receipt of 10 cents, stamps or coin, 
if your dealer does not sell it. 
LEVER BROTHERS LIMITED 
NEW YORK OFFICE: 111 FIFTH AVE. 
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ASK YOUR GROCER FOR 


Walter Bakers 
BREAKFAST 


Em CARER 
SSS RSS 





WALTER, BAR 





The FINEST COCOA in the World 

Costs Less than One Cent a Cup 

Thirty-Eight Highest Awards in 
Europe and America. 


Walter Baker & Co, unive 


Established 1780 — Dorchester, Mass, 














Rich Laces. 


Duchesse, Point Applique, Point Venice, 
Carrick-ma-cross, Honiton, 
English Thread Laces, Lace Robes, 
Stocks, Collars and Scarfs. 


Embroideries. 


Embroidered Waists, Robes, Flouncings, 
Allovers and Bands, 
Hamburg Edgings and Trimmings. 


Handkerchiefs. 
Parasols. 
Gloves. 


Broadovay K 191h st. 


NEW YORK. 
A £ for man or boy sent by mail to an: 
A 50c. HAT address. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Any one of these hats to be 
sent by mail to any ad- 
dress, upon receipt of fifty 
cents ip cash, postal 


order, or stamps. If 
the hat is not satis- 














Colors: 
Gray Mix, 
Brown Mix, 
Black Mix. 















MEN’S HAT No. 1 
In soft rough finish 











Black factory, return it 
give \Brown, Maple, and money will 
as ref- \Steel, Pearl. be refunded. 
erence MEN’S HAT No, 2 In ordering, | 
the First In smooth finish give head 
National Colors size, and 


Bank ot 
Middletown, 


color and 
number 
desired. 


Brown, Maple, 
Steel, Pearl, 







BOY’S HAT No. 3 


is to deal direct 
In smooth finish 


with the wearer of 

the hat, and give good’ ene 

value so that a buyer ot a Mix, 

one hat will want another.\ Black Mix. 
MIDDLETOWN HAT C0. 

68 Mill St., Middletown, N.Y. 


BOY’S HAT No. 4 
In soft rongh finish 


THE “SOHMER” HEADS THE 
LIST OF THE HIGHEST 
GRADE PIANOS. 


SOHMER 
PIANOS 








Only Salesroom 


Sohmer Building, iy Greater New 
5th Ave., cor. 22d St. York. 


IDNIGHT SU —RUSSIA—THE FAR 

EAST. 15th Tour. 

First Class. JUNE. Sweden, Petersburg, 

Moscow, The Great Fair, Volga River, Bokhara, Sam- 

arkand, Tiflis, Sebastopol, Odessa, Buda- Pesth, Vienna, 

Munich, Tyrol (side trip to Italy), Switz., France, 
rsons only. Address 


England. 1 SS 
WM. T. SHEPHERD, 372 Boylston St., Boston. 
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HARPER’S 


MAGAZINE 


for 
MARCH : 


| However artistic and literary 
a magazine may be, it fails of 
success if it is not both in its 
stories and special articles enter- 
taining and readable. Judged 
by this standard of “interest- 
ingness,” as well as from the 
artistic point of view, the March 
number of Harper’s Mazazine, 
just on sale at your newsdealer’s, 
is an ideal one. 
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Fiction, science, literature, art, 
ature, travel, research and 
humor make up this big book of 
165 pages. There are 8 short 
stories in the number. Notable 
among these is “ His Apparition,”’ 
by W. D. Howells, with pictures 
by W. T. Smedley. Mark Twain 
contributes “The Californian’s 
Tale,’ a complete story, and there 
is a delightful little story called 
“Grandmother,” by Roy Rolfe 
Gilson, a writer who is going to 
be famous. Some day you will 
be glad to remember that you 
| read his first work. Alice Barber 
| Stephens has illustrated the story. 
| Two other stories, both un- 
usuai and both uncommonly 
well done, are ‘The Question,”’ 
by Grace Denio Litchfield, and 
“The Love Letters of Falstaff,” 
by James Branch Cabell. Ar- 
thur Colton has written another 
of his fantastic tales, ‘The Story 
of King Julius,’”’ and Marie Van 
Vorst a clever little comedy of 
situation entitled “A Monstrous 
Mood.”’ 
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The leading serious article of 
the number is “The Lineage of 
the English Bible,” illustrated 
from rare old portraits of trans- 
lators and reproductions of early 
texts. Richard Le Gallienne 
writes of “ Our Tree-top Library,”’ 
and Miss Elizabeth Shippen 
Green has made delightful pict- 
ures in tint to go with this 
dainty sketch. Joseph Fitzger- 
ald discusses “ Anarchism in Lan- 
guage,”’ that is, the misuse of ordi- 
nary words, and Agnes Repplier 
writes of “The Point of View in 
Fiction.”” Other articles of in- 
terest are “ Korea and Her Em- 
peror,” “The Romance of the 
Kohinoor,” and “Invisible 
Beauty.” 

There are more of Edwin Ab- 
bey’s charming drawings and 
many pages of pictures in color 
and tint. There are 25 separate 
contributions in the number. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE 


for MARCH 
ON SALE EVERYWHERE 











Best Line to Cincinnati and St. Louis—New York. Central. 
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HE best and the worst deliverances in Con- 

gress are the only ones of which the news- 

papers commonly give us full reports. A 

public scandal always makes _ interesting 

news, and accordingly we have had at nearly 

full length the curious observations made 
on February 14 by Congressman Wheeler of Kentucky. 
He comes from the Paducah district, and is about 
forty years old, a lawyer, and one of four college grad- 
uates in the Kentucky delegation of eleven. He criti- 
cised what seemed to him reprehensible in the be- 
havior of our government towards distinguished for- 
eigners. The intensity of his feelings constrained him 
to speak of Secretary Hay as a “ pitiable flunky,” to 
disparage the delegates to the coronation of King 
Edward as shoulder-strapped, gold-laced flunkies, to 
express an earnest désire that the British ambassador 
should be sent home, to criticise the President for 
permitting his daughter to go to London, and to 
allude to Prince Henry of Germany as “a little Dutch- 
man.” Mr. Wheeler seems not to have been tipsy. The 
newspapers don’t suggest that he was, nor does his 
speech, as printed, show alcoholic symptoms; he seems 
merely to have spoken his mind in such language as 
he could cominand. There are 20,000 people in Padu- 
cah. From them, and from elsewhere in the thirteen 
counties of Kentucky which Mr. Wheeler represents, 
it must be possible to find numbers of men whose 
progress in civilization is such that in Congress they 
would do Kentucky more credit than Mr. Wheeler. 
Of course such speeches as his defeat their own pur- 
pose, since they excite disgust with the speaker, in- 
stead of with the objects of his censure. But it is 
mortifying to have a Congressman make such a show 
of himself, nor does it help matters to surmise that 
the trouble lies in inability to give decent expression 
to his ideas. 

@a. 


13) the students of Barnard College 

istened to an address by Dean Russell, of Teach- 

ers College, who said the field of teaching was already 

over-crowded with women, who looked upon their oc- 

cupation not as a serious profession, but as a remuner- 

ative means of filling in the time between graduation 

and marriage. “He enjoined the Barnard students 

either to take up teaching as a life- work or let it 
alone.” 

Does the Dean mean that all women school-teachers 
are to be irrevocably dedicated to celibacy? Is there 
to be no more walking down the Long Walk with the 
School-mistress? That seems a reasonable inference 
from the Post’s brief citation from his address, but 
it is very shocking. Tlow can any school-ma’am know, 
when she begins teaching school, whether she will 
marry or not? If capable women are kept out of 
school-teaching by the possibility of marriage, the 
schools may or may not be the worse for it, but if 
competent women are kept out of suitable marriages 
by a sense of obligation to go on teaching school, 
there can’t be much question that public interests will 
suffer which are of more importance than even educa- 
tion. 


T is noted in the Hvening Post that on Thursday 
(February 
] 
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N February 19 there was held at Gloucester 
O (Massachusetts) the annual memorial service 

for fishermen lost at sea; the service which 
Kipling describes in Captains Courageous. The Bos- 
ton newspapers print the appeal of “ the Gloucester 
Relief Association to the whole human family for aid 
for families of lost and disabled fishermen,” contribu- 
tions to be sent to Mr. J. T. Knight, Box 275, Glouces- 


ter, Massachusetts. The appeal gives a table of the 
annual loss of Gloucester fishermen since 1874. The 
lowest loss in any year was 36 in 1877 and 1878. The 


highest loss’ was 242 in 1879. In twenty-eight years 
the total loss was 2578, an average of 92 men a year. 
There are about 5000 men in the fishing trade in 
Gloucester, so the annual rate of loss is about 18 per 
thousand, which is just about the present annual 
death-rate from all causes in an average American 
city. Thanks to the perils of cod-fishing, Gloucester’s 
annual death-rate from all causes must be nearly twice 
as high as that of most other cities. Last year the 
loss at sea was 70 men. The Relief Association seems 
not to be greatly burdened. Last year it took in $402, 
and aided thirty-seven families. 
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quence of the lynching of Lou Wright, a negro, 

on February 17, in New Madrid, Missouri. The 
story, as the press despatches tell it, is that Wright, a 
member of the Georgia Minstrel Company, being snow- 
balled by white boys in the streets of New Madrid, 
spoke abusively to the boys. His language was re- 
sented by eight or ten white lads, who concluded to 
whip him after his troupe ‘ad finished its show in 
the evening. Wright had a revolver, and as these 
young men came towards the stage through a passage- 
way, crying, “ Whip the nigger!” he opened fire on 
them. His fire was returned; bullets flew, but no one 
was seriously hurt. The whole minstrel troupe was 
arrested and put in jail. Later a crowd of white men 
went at its convenience to the jail, took Wright out, 
and hanged him. Most of this might have happened in 
New York. The snowballing might have caused bad 
language, which might have led to a row between 
white hoodlums and negroes. The police, like enough, 
would have arrested the negroes, and most of the 
white scamps would have got away. But there would 
have been no lynching. That is where our civiliza- 


| ET us see whether any one will be hurt as a conse- 





tion is better than that of New Madrid, Missouri. 
Practically this negro was condemned to death by the 
whites of New Madrid for resenting ill treatment in 
the street. It seems a pity that as long as self-defence 
is a capital crime in a negro in Missouri, Wright could 
not have exacted a better price for his life. His use 
of weapons is in strong contrast to that of the Brook- 
lyn youth who was set upon the other day by self- 
constituted castigators in Virginia. Negroes, as a rule, 
do not seem to shoot either with discretion or with ac- 
curacy. 


HE business career of Mr. Charles L. Tiffany, who 
I died on February 18, covered an extraordinary 
period in the history of New York. He was 
ninety years old, and for nearly sixty-five years had 
been engaged in the business with which his name is so 
widely and honorably identified. He was born in 
Connecticut in 1812, but was brought up in Daniels- 
ville, Massachusetts, and got his schooling there. With 
some experience as manager of a country store he came 
to New York in 1837 with a capital of $1000, and 
opened the stationery store of Tiffany and Young at 
the corner of Broadway and Warren Street. Mr. A. 
T. Stewart was his near neighbor, and that helped to 
give him confidence in the attempt to do business so 
far uptown. In 1847 the store moved to Chambers 
Street, in 1853 to the vicinity of Prince Street, and 
in 1870 to Union Square. Everybody knows about 
the career of “ Tiffany’s.” The firm has been “ Tiffany 
& Co.” since 1853, when Mr. Tiffany’s partners, Mr. 
Young and Mr. Ellis, retired. For half a century it 
has been easily the leading concern in its field in this 
country, and one of the great jewelry houses of the 
world. Its commercial success is overshadowed by the 
great importance of its leadership in the development 
of many forms of art. Mr. Tiffany’s success as a 
merchant was very notable, but his name will be asso- 
ciated not so much with that as with the development 
of the goldsmith’s art in America, and of a hundred in- 
dustries allied with it, of which he was the promoter 
and wise patron. 
@aA. 


versity, has taken some pains to learn the 
enrolment of students and instructors in the 
larger universities of the country, and reports that in 
order of population they rank this year as follows: 
Harvard, 5576 students; Columbia, 4422; Michigan, 


D* GARMAN, the Registrar of Columbia Uni- 


3816; Chicago, 3727; California, 3540; Minnesota, 
3536: Cornell, 3216; Wisconsin, 2812; Yale, 2680; 


Pennsylvania, 2520. So go the ten largest. Johns 
Hopkins has 655 students; Princeton, 1362; and Stan- 
ford, 1228. 


Miss Ellen Stone is that she is in the Lord’s 

hands, as heretofore. The information that the 
newspapers are able to procure about her is still large- 
ly hypothetical, and makes only modest claims to be 
accurate. But it is now reported that, contrary to re- 
cent suppositions, the ransom has been turned over to 
the brigands, and the release of the missionaries is ex- 
pected. To the lay mind there has seemed no way of 
getting Miss Stone back except by paying over the 
money, and giving the bandits time to turn in their 
captives. To trust to the commercial honor of these 
interesting scamps has seemed unavoidable. Since it 
had to be done, let us hope that it has been done. The 
sporting world will probably give good odds that if 
the brigands get their money and the authorities play 


fair, Miss Stone wili get safely home. 


A’ that we know positively at this writing about 
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get to the bottom of the complaints of travellers 

against the present methods of enforcing the 
customs law at the port of New York. He received 
during the first half of February petitions to the Pres- 
ident signed by about a thousand women, setting forth 
that they are law-respecting persons who visit Europe 
for reasons not commercial, and that they protest 
against the way in which our tariff laws are now en- 
forced. The petitioners recount how before the steam- 
er gets to the dock, passengers are summoned, ques- 
tioned as to what luggage they have, and made to 
state under oath the value of their dutiable effects. 
On the wharf their keys are demanded, and_ their 
trunks searched. “No assurance on their part,” say 
the petitioners, “avails, their oath is disregarded. 
Every article that has been declared is subject to ex- 
amination by an appraiser, who does not accept re- 
ceipted bills as proof, but presupposes them to be fraud- 
ulent. Not content with examining articles declared 
as new, old clothing is minutely examined, and duty 
often imposed upon it at the caprice of the appraiser. 
The trunks are emptied on the wharf, impertinent 
questions are asked, and remarks made which are hu- 
miliating and intolerable. Such proceedings lead to 
falsehood in self-defence, and the undersigned humbly 
beg that such measures may be taken in regard to the 
administration of the law as will cause their return to 
their native land to cease te be a source of dread to 
truthful, self-respecting women.” 

The petitioners go on to say that the law that per- 
mits only one hundred dollars’ worth of new personal 
effects to enter free of duty is unique of its kind in 
the world, and its enforcement creates embarrassment 
and unnecessary inconvenience, and the searching ques- 
tions of the employees seem to the traveller an unwar- 
rantable intrusion into her personal affairs, and tempt 


G leet to the SHAW seems earnestly disposed to 


her to offer a bribe to escape persecution and insult. 
To each of the ladies who have signed this petition 
Secretary Shaw has sent a circular letter, asking cour- 
teously for further and fuller information, and _ re- 
questing each signer to set forth a number of stated 
details of her personal experience during the last three 
years. He asks for dates and names of vessels, value 
of articles declared, sums paid in duties, details as to 
injustice, impertinence, inconvenience, and so on. He 
asks. finally, whether the petitioner’s objection is to 
the hundred-dollar limit, or the manner of inspection ; 
whether she can suggest means to enforce the law with 
less annoyance to passengers, and whether she thinks 
it would be wiser to let the baggage through easier 
and then enforce more strictly the penalty,—forfeiture 
of goods and payment of three times the value when 
articles not declared are found in baggage on examina- 
tion. 
SGA. 


sonal effects brought home from Europe. Secre- 

tary Shaw cannot make it pleasant, no matter with 
how much good-will he tries. But he can probably 
better the inspection system on the New York wharves, 
and there is little doubt that it needs bettering. Mrs. 
Boardman, one of a number of Washington ladies who 
appeared before the Secretary and made personal re- 
monstrance, testified that the last time she came home 
from Europe she was detained on the dock from 10.30 in 
the morning until 5.30 in the afternoon, and then gave up 
and took the train for Washington, and had her trunks 
sent to Georgetown in bond. There she paid in duties 
eight dollars. Such cases as that ought not to happen. 
But the law itself seems even worse than its execu- 
tion. The hundred-dollar limit is too low. Secretary 
Shaw himself favors increasing it, and a bill has been 
introduced in Congress removing it altogether. It is 
not fair that folks who can afford to go to Europe 
should buy their clothes there cheap, year after year, 
and bring them back by the trunkful, duty free, while 
their poorer friends at home pay heavy taxes on their 
raiment. But neither is it fair, nor expedient, to treat 
travellers like criminals. The best cure for the cus- 
toms nuisance is to reduce the tariff, but it can be 
mended by increasing or abolishing the limit and as- 
suring travellers of decent treatment. 


[: is a disagreeable business to pay duties on per- 


means of posters is overdone are bestirring 

themselves. The Municipal Art Society of New 
York, through the chairman of its committee on ad- 
vertising signs, has directed the attention of Comp- 
troller Grout to the propriety of so drawing the con- 
tract for the construction of the Brooklyn subway as 
to leave to the Rapid Transit Commission the power 
to forbid, or at least restrict, advertising in the cars 
and stations of the road. The condition of the stations 
and cars of the Elevated railroad is held up to Mr. 
Grout as an awful example of what may be done 
in the Brooklyn subway if he doesn’t interfere. 

To a like general end is the bill introduced in the 
New York Legislature at the instance of the American 
Scenic and Historic Preservation Society. It provides 
for a stamp tax of one cent for each two square feet 
of surface of every poster displayed in public, the 
aim being to increase revenue and restrain advertise- 
ment. In Glasgow and Liverpool, where municipal 
ownership of street railways prevails, street-car adver- 
tising has been abolished. 


T= people who think that public advertising by 


GA. 


chosen a new principal, Professor James Hardy 

Ropes, who, if he accepts, will take the place 
left vacant by the death of Dr. C. F. P. Bancroft. 
Professor Ropes is an Andover man. He was born 
there about thirty-five years ago, graduated at Phil- 
lips Academy in 1885, at Harvard in 1889, and in 1892 
at the Andover Theological Seminary. Then for three 
years more he studied in the German universities, 
whence he came back to be a professor in the Har- 
vard Divinity School. His erudition is evidently abun- 
dant, and the Phillips Academy trustees, who must 
know him intimately, believe that he has also the 
other qualities which make a_ successful  school- 
master. There is no more important preparatory 
school in the country than that at Andover, and there 
are few more important places in our educational 
apparatus than this that Professor Ropes has been in- 
vited to fill. 


Te trustees of Phillips Academy, Andover, have 
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Dr. Isaac K. Funk, the leading Prohibitionist in 

New York, is quoted as saying: “If I were king 
of New York, or boss, which is the same thing, I 
would not make New York a Prohibition city, even if 
I could do it by mandate.* I don’t believe that an at- 
tempt to enforce such a law should be made until the 
majority of the people are in favor of it.” This from 
Dr. Funk is a most surprising deliverance, and fit to 
excite hopes of the progress of Prohibitionists in 
general to a position where they can keep company 
with those friends and advocates of temperance who 
believe that the attainable mean is to be preferred 
to the extreme which you can’t get. When the Pro- 
hibitionists become content with local option, high 
license, and feasible restriction of the liquor traffic, 
it will be a good day for the country, and there are 
other signs besides Dr. Funk’s declaration that that 
day may be coming near. 


S>- has again been caught among the prophets. 
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THE OLD WAY 


INCE the days of Tubal Cain, up to a few years ago, it was necessary to produce the strongest 
S parts of metal work by hammering. In the olden days the heated metal was laid on one 
flat stone and hammered with another, or with a primitive sledge. The flat stone developed 
by slow stages into a block of metal, at first square and unhandy, but as time passed and men de- 
veloped ingenuity the block grew a nose and became an anvil, by means of which the blacksmiths 
of old shaped curved articles. They fashioned horse-shoes, linked-chain armor, and welded blades. 
From the old-time armorer, the blacksmiths, and other workers of metal, whose sturdy blows rang 
music from the anvil, is descended the ponderous trip-hammer—ponderous, yet so delicately ad- 
justed that a blow can be struck as light as air, and one so mighty that a block of granite is crushed 
to powder. Invention has succeeded invention until the rude flat stone has developed into a die 
carefully and laboriously cut and shaped by hand, into which the glowing metal is forced, not by 
the sinewy arm of a modern Tubal Cain, but by the power of steam through tendons of steel or by the 
hydraulic pressure of water squeezing the metal into shape. All are modifications of the old brawny 
arm and skilful hanimering method. Slow, expensive, and subject to ruinous misplaced blows and 
defective machinery, it is a process that is still retained only because none better had been discovered. 
Even with the most modern machinery, with the aid of wonderful trip-hammers, of powerful hy- 
draulic presses that mould metal as a sculptor models clay, the process is costly and slow, the ma- 
chines, enormous or delicate, and must be adjusted, whether one or fifty pieces are to be produced. 
The die must be cut with the finest skill by hand out of steel as hard as flint. And after all this che 
article must often be tempered, annealed, or planed before it is ready for use. 
Such is the old process of steel production—the process of Tubal Cain, grandson of Methuselah, 
and his descendants. 


AND THE NEW 


P | ‘\ HE new steel process is a short cut to the result wanted. From the enormous melting-furnace 
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to the finished article is but one step by the Jupiter Steel process. Scarcely five years ago 

two metallurgists discovered a method by which scrap steel (discarded machinery, old boiler 
plates, broken crank shafts, and the like), melted and mixed with certain ingredients and poured 
into a simple mould of special sand, produced steel equal, in strength and temper, to forgings vastly 
more expensive. By this means old scrap steel of little value is transformed into tools capable of holding the finest edge, or into 
immense castings of the greatest strength and toughest fibre. Like all great and successful inventions, its simplicity makes it 
profitable. All the time-wasting, expensive processes of forging, tempering, and annealing are avoided. Carefully measured ingre- 
dients are introduced into the boiling mass of steel scrap, and the finished cast will have all the qualities of the best tool steel or 
the forged and turned engine crank, as you wish. The secret lies in the mixture which the modern alchemists, Messrs. Whall and 
Lundin, have discovered, and the United States Steel Company own the patents thereon both in this and twenty-three foreign countries. 

The public is slow to take advantage of a revolutionary invention, but once its efficiency is proved it rushes to profit by ii—namely, 
the trolley and the telephone. ; 

The plant of the United States Steel Company is at Everett, almost within the city limits of Boston, in the 
very heart of the manufacturers of New England, who are taking more and more advantage of a manifestly good 
opportunity to exchange their broken steel machinery for new parts cast within a short distance of their doors. Not 
only is the cost of the parts reduced, but valuable time and freights to the steel mills of Pennsylvania are saved. 

So popular has Jupiter Steel become that it is necessary to enlarge the plant to five times its present capacity, 
the main building being two hundred feet long by one hundred and thirty feet in width, and government work and 
local orders have multiplied. until there is on hand sufficient work for six months ahead, of the most profitable de- 
scription. The works are in charge of Mr. Eugene Edwards, formerly superintendent of the steel-casting plant of 
the well-known General Electric Company at Lynn, Mass., and Mr. Benjamin A. Franklin, until recently super- 
intendent of the steel-casting department of the Midvale Steel Company of Pennsylvania (valued at $20,000,000). 
Their combined and long experience gives the Company the advantage of a rare combination of expert talent. 

The foreign patents, now being negotiated, show conclusively a source of dividends eventually equal to the entire 
capitalization of the Company. Of their recent offering, in December, 1go01, of forty thousand shares at par, $5.00 
per Share, over twenty-three thousand shares have been subscribed for, and any intending investors should take 
prompt action if they desire to take any more of the remaining stock at the same price, full paid and non-assessable. 
All accepted subscriptions will draw the full regular quarterly dividend of 3 per cent., payable April 28, 1902, the 
Company having paid regular 12 per cent. per annum dividends since December, 1899. 

We desire to call the attention of those interested to the fact that this Company has no bonds or 
preferred stock, and that there is, therefore, no opportunity for any interests combining and 
“freezing out” smaller stockholders. The Company has always been conducted from the 
standpoint of obtaining the confidence of stockholders, large and small, for that policy will 
certainly bear best fruitsinthelongrun. Also that there are in the treasury two hundred 
and ten thousand shares of stock, and that the Company owns seventy-four acres of good 
manufacturing land, finely located and having unexcelled railroad and water facilities. 
The Company’s officers are not. stock-brokers or promoters—just plain business 
men engaged in establishing what is destined to become a large and profitable 
New England industry, in which they invite you to participate. Upon request, 
they will be pleased to send a full prospectus of the Company, together with 
photographs and a record of what has been accomplished in the past two years, 
and such information asan investor may desire, and bank reference if required. 
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Preference will be given to subscriptions in the order of their 
receipt. Make all Checks, Drafts, or Money Orders pavable to 


THE UNITED STATES STEEL COMPANY 
195 Oliver Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Preliminary Canal Surveying 


REAT ship-canals are not built in 
a day,—nor in a generation, if we 


can judge from the experiences 
with the Panama and Nicaraguan canals; 
but preliminary surveys and examina- 


tions of routes may be accomplished under 
modern conditions in much less time than 
nasty reports could be gathered together 
and published when De Lesseps began his 
gigantic enterprise of cutting two conti- 
nents asunder. In the light of modern 
science and engineering achievements, the 
glaring blunders of the early Panama 
Canal builders seem greater than they 
did when the company went into bank- 
ruptcy. The work was performed un- 
der conditions that were essentially crude 
and unscientific; but the most remarkable 
mistakes were those made in the prelim- 
inary surveys and reports. It might be 
assumed, without much fear of contra- 
diction, that those who were sent out in 
advance to make a survey of the Panama 
route passed across the isthmus on a 
junketing tour, and incidentally made 
some observations of a more or less sci- 
entific and engineering nature. 

Since those early Panama days a num- 
ber of reports haveebeen made respecting 
this canal route and that of Nicaragua. 
Each succeeding survey and report has 
more comprehensive and accurate 
the former. The early surveys of 
Nicaragua route under American 
engineers were found later to be so in- 
accurate and unsatisfactory that they 
were actually cast aside as worthless by 
later commissions. 

It is within comparatively recent years, 
in spite of the voluminous amount of lit- 
erature published on the subject, that we 
have been furnished with absolutely ac- 
curate and trustworthy engineering data 
concerning these two canal routes. The 
last Isthmian Canal Commission sent en- 
vineers, surveyors, hydrographers, geogra- 
vhers, geologists, and topographers to the 
scene of operations, and they crossed over 
the entire route to make a careful exam- 
ination of conditions which came. under 
their special jurisdiction. Former sur- 
veying parties had made more or less 
superficial examinations and reports, but 
it was necessary to present in this final 
report such conclusive testimony as to 
the exact nature and character of the 
whole distance traversed by the canal 
that contractors could base estimates on 
it safely. 

It is the contrast between the surveys 
of this last commission and those first 
published by the De Lesseps company 
that provokes special interest in the sub- 
ject of preliminary canal surveys. The 
thoroughness and _ scientific accuracy 
which characterize the former stamp it 
as trustworthy. The study involved in 
making such an examination and survey 
is hardly appreciated by the casual read- 
er. The difficult work of going into a 
new country and measuring the velocity 


been 
than 
the 


of the wind, the rainfall, the relative 
amount of water precipitated by the 
rivers, the character of the sand and 


rocks, and the general topography of the 
whole country is not easily comprehended. 
- Every river the party crossed presented 
new problems, and in the case of the 


Nicaraguan route there were many 
streams to encounter whose bottom and 


sediment had to be determined to find out 
the character of their flow in the dry and 
rainy seasons. In this latter work over 
150 engineers and experts were detailed 
in examining the country, assisted by 
nearly 500 laborers and camp assistants. 
The great sections of the canal route 
were divided up, so that separate di- 
visions could pursue their work at the 
same time. So carefully were the sur- 
veys made and the diagrams of the dif- 
ferent parts of the country drawn that 
one might be able to go over the whole 
region with no other guide than the maps 
and directions accompanying them. 

Nothing was taken for granted in this 
preliminary canal survey. Even the rain- 
fall of the region was tested to see if 
previous observations were correct. Ev- 
ery stream of water was gauged, and 
its volume measured. A complete geo- 
logical examination of the rocks, stones, 
and soil was made, and the report fur- 
nishes in this respect a treatise on a 
branch of natural science that will long 
prove authoritative. The geographers 
who accompanied the expedition perform- 
ed their work with equal thoroughness, 
and the new maps, showing every foot 
of the route, illustrate at a glance what 
the average reader wants. 

A complete history of the geography 
and natural history of the new canal 
routes is thus compiled, whether the canal 
across the isthmus or through Nicaragua 
is ever built. Fresh from the press, these 
maps, diagrams, and letter-press descrip- 
tions represent an amount of engineering 
and technical work that enables one to 
grasp the whole question with something 
like intelligent comprehension, and at the 
same time to compare the advantages of 
one route with another. The whole work 
of the preliminary survey was carried on 
by means of instruments which in De 
Lesseps day were unknown to science. 
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TREAT & CONVERSE, Manufacturers’ Agents for this Muslin 
79 and 81 Worth St., New York. 
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The Late 
FRANCES E. WILLARD, # 


President World’s and National Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union, said: 


The Keeley Cure, discovered by 
Dr. Leslie E. Keeley, of Illinois, 
has strongly reinforced the cause 
of moral suasion for the man who 
drinks. . . . I had known the 
Keeley Cure long before it was 
generally known to the world, 
and recommended it, and have 
taken occasion often to endorse it. 


Produce each a dis- 
ease having definite 
pathology. The dis- , 
ease yields easily to the 
treatment as admin- 
istered at the follow- 
ing Keeley Institutes : 













Los Angeles, Cal., 
Third and Spring Sts. 
San Franeisco, Cal., 
1170 Market St. 
West Haven, Conn. 
Washington, D. C., 
211 North Capitol St. 





Detailed information of this treatment, and proofs of its success, 
sent free upon application to any of the institutions named. « 
ADDRESS THE INSTITUTE NEAREST YOU. 


Portland, Me., 
151 Congress St. Buffalo, N. Y., 
Lexington, Mass. 

Kansas City, Mo., 
716 West 10th St. 


Grand Rapids, Mieh., 


Dwight, 17, 19,421 Sheldon St. Pittsburgh, Pa., 
Marion, Ind., Omaha, Neb., 4246 Fifth Ave. Waukesha, Wis. 
1 S. Adams St Cor. 19th and Leav- Providence, KR. I., Toronto, Ont., 
Plainfield, Ind. enworth Sts. 306 Washington St. 786 Queen St., West. 
New Orleans, La., Carson City, Nev. Dallas, Tex., Winnipeg, Man., ‘ 
1628.38 Felleity St. North Conway, N. H. Belleview Place. Roslyn Koad. 4 


“* Non-Heredity of Inebriety,” by Dr. Leslie E. Keeley, mailed «pon application. \.BSL18 |. KEELEY, M.D., LL.D. 


Salt Lake City, Utah, 
164 East First 
South St. 
Rutland, Vt. 
Richmond, Va., 
408 No. 12th St. 


Seattle, Washington, 
1120 Kilbourne St. 


Ogdensburg, N. Y. 
Portland, Ore., 
420 Williams Ave. 
Philadelphia, Pa., 
812 North Broad St. 























Columbus. 






We will give you the wholesale price on any buggy, 
Surrey, phaeton, or other high grade vehicie that we 
make at our factory. This price will be actual factory 
cost with a small profit added. You can buy from 
us on the same terms that the jobbers buy from the 
carriage factories. By our system of selling direct 
two profits are saved, and 


YOU 
Get the Benefit 


Satisfaction is guaranteed—if you are not satisfied 
with your purchase, return the carriage to us and we 
will pay freight charges both ways. We have also in 
stock a full assortment of harness and other horse 
equipments. Write for full illustrated catalogue. 


The Columbus Carriage & Harness Co. 


SP: Oo Box B4, § Write tonearest office. { glam buts O- 


























What must then have been a good deal 
of guess-work is to-day obtained with s¢j. 
entific accuracy. The instruments for 
measuring and testing soil, river flow, at. 
mospherie conditions, and for boring 
through rocks and soil, are nearly all of 
recent invention and manufacture. 4 
surveying party of this character is cop. 
sequently not engaged in a junketing trip 
across the isthmus, but deeply immersed 
in the most serious of all business enter. 
prises. Each man is selected for his 
known ability and accuracy, for on his 
report. depends the correctness of esti. 
mates furnished by experts for building 
the whole canal. 
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Next Season’s Athletic Sports 
[ or athletic S are plenty of a revival 





of athletic sports during the coming 

season. Not that there has been any 
appreciable diminution of interest during 
the past, but rather that a boom appears 
to be setting in. Nor is this increased in- 
terest confined to any particular branch of 
sport. Hardly had one of the greatest 
football seasons in history closed ere the 
athletes turned to hockey, basket-ball, and 
other winter pastimes. The brilliancy of 
the games played, and the large audiences 
that have gathered to look on, are indica- 
tive of the fondness of the public towards 
them. The recent in-door athletic meet 
in Madison Square Garden, under the aus- 
pices of the Knickerbocker Athletic Club, 
is said to have been the biggest thing of 
the kind ever held -in this country, over 
six hundred athletes participating. One 
of the most encouraging things in this con- 
nection was the large amount of new and 
fresh material that was brought forward. 
In one event, the 60-yard race for novices, 
no fewer than eighty lads participated, 
necessitating fourteen trial heats, while 
eighteen trial heats were required for the 
60-yard handicap run. -Other events, not; 
ably the 3-mile run, in which a splendid 
bunch of thirty-five runners started from 
scratch, were equally as prolific of en- 
tries. An audience of 5000 persons watch- 
ed with unflagging interest the spirited 
and exciting scene, which lasted over four 
hours. Extraordinarily large crowds 
have patronized the bicycle and pedestrian 
races and the games in the armories in 
New York, Boston, Philadelphia, and 
other cities. From the different colleges 
come reports of unprecedentedly large 
numbers of candidates for the rowing 
crews and baseball teams. There is activ- 
ity everywhere in every branch of sport, 
from golf to baseball, and tennis to yacht- 
ing. All of which is a healthful sign of 
the times and most pleasing to note. 


—— 


The Late Judge Isham 


E watcer S. ISHAM, who died at the 





Waldorf-Astoria in New York, Feb- 

ruary 16, was the Hon. Robert T. 
Lincoln’s senior partner in the well-known 
Chicago law firm of Isham, Lincoln, & 
Beale. He had the quality of genius and 
the happy temperament which would have 
won for him pre-eminent distinction as an 
orator or as a writer. His fellow-stu- 
dents of Williams College well remember 
him as the most accomplished rhetorician 
there, though Garfield and Ingalls were 
his contemporaries. In 1860, three years 
after graduation, he was chosen as one 
of the two to deliver “ master orations,” 


and his discourse on that occasion (con- 
cerning “ Sovereignties”) foreshadowed 
the subtle discrimination and classical 


diction that afterward distinguished him 
at the bar and made him one of the 
ablest and finest constitutional lawyers 
in this country. 

In the Eastern States his eminent abil- 
ities outside of his profession were known 
to only a select few. Those who knew him 
at college cherished the memory of his 
peculiar literary charm; and a few years 
ago at a Pilgrims’ Dinner in New York 
he gave his metropolitan audience a taste 
of his quality in a speech that made a 
wonderful impression at the time, and 
will long be remembered. 

Judge Isham—as he was familiarly 
known—is buried in Vermont, the State 
in which he was born. 


>< 


‘““Harper’s” for March 
Tie E are eight uncommonly good 





short stories in the March number 

of HARPER’S MAGAZINE. Among them 
are complete stories by William Dean 
Howells and Mark Twain. Another little 
story which is certain to attract atten- 
tion is “Grandmother,” by Roy Rolfe 
Gilson. The author of this story will 
be famous sometime. The important seri- 
ous articles of the number are “ The Line- 
age of the English Bible,” by H. W. 
Hoare; “ Korea and her Emperor,” by Al- 
fred Stead; ‘“ Anarchism in Language,” by 
Joseph Fitzgerald; and “ A Sea-shore Lab- 
oratory,” by Henry F. Osborn. 

Richard le Gallienne writes of “ Our 
Tree-top Library,” and Agnes Repplier of 
“The Point of View in Fiction.” There 
are more of Mr. Abbey’s drawings, and 
many pages of pictures in color, 
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Only a Postal 


END me no money, but simply write 
S a postal for the book you want. 

I will send with it an order on your 
druggist to let you have 6 bottles of Dr. 
Shoop’s Restorative. He will let you take 
it a month. If it cures, the cost will be 
$5.50. If it fails, he sends the bill to me. 

This remedy strengthens the inside 
nerve power that operates all vital organs. 
It brings back the only power that can 
make the organs do their duty. I have 
spent a lifetime on it. 

I sometimes fail, but only when the 
trouble is organic—like cancer—causing 
a damage beyond repair. Such conditions 
are rare. My records show that 39 out 
of 40 who get those six bottles pay for them. 
Yet no druggist accepts a penny where the 
patient states that the treatment failed. 

This offer is too fair to need argument. 
Your own druggist is the one who fulfils 
it. Won’t you write me a postal to learn 
what I can do? 

Book No. 1 on Dyspepsia, 
Book No. 2 on the Heart, 
Book No. 3 on the Kidneys, 
Book No. 4 for Women, 


Book No. 5 for Men, 
Book No. 6 on Rheumatism. 


Mild cases, not chronic, are often cured by one or two 
bottles. At all druggists’. 


OLD POINT COMFORT, RICHMOND, 
AND WASHINGTON. 


Simply state which 
book you want, and 
address Dr. Shoop, Box 
goz, Racine, Wis. 





Six-Day Tour via Pennsylvania 
Railroad. 

The third of the present series of personally- 
conducted tours to Old Point Comfort, Rich- 
mond, and Washington via the Pennsylvania 
Railroad will leave New York and Philadelphia 
on Saturday, Mareh 8. 

Tickets, including transportation, meals en 
route in both directions, transfers of passengers 
and baggage, hotel accommodations at Old 
Point Comfort, Richmond, and Washington, 
and carriage ride about Richmond—in fact, every 
necessary expense for a period of six days— 
will be sold at rate of $34.00 from New York, 
Brooklyn, and Newark ; $32.50 from Trenton; 
$31.00 from Philadelphia, and proportionate 
rates from other stations. 

OLp Point COMFORT ONLY. 

Tickets to Old Point Comfort only, including 
luncheon on going trip, one and three-fourths 
days’ board at The Hygeia or Chamberlin Hotel, 
and good to return direct by regular trains with- 
in six days, will be sold in connection with this 
tour at rate of $15.00 from New York; $13.50 
from Trenton; $12.50 from Philadelphia, and 
proportionate rates from other points. 

For itineraries and full information apply to 
ticket agents; Tourist Agent, 1196 Broadway, 
New York; 4 Court Street, Brooklyn; 789 
Broad Street, Newark, N. J.; or Geo. W. Boyd, 
Assistunt General Passenger Agent, Broad 
Street Station, Philadelphia. 

















i877 FOR 25 YEARS _ 1902 


We have successfully treated all forms of 


Without the use of the knife. As a result 




















(THE BERKSHIRE HILLS Sanatorium 


as become the largest and most elegant! inted priv: 

; : ly appointed privat 
imstitution in the world for the treatment of bys in of 
diseases, and has no rivals. 

All physicians are cordially invited, as our guests. 

pe : rere of z description of any case of Cancer or Tumor 
we will mail. prepaid and securely sealed, THE MOST VALUA- 
BLE AND COMPREHENSIVE TREATISE ever published on 
this special subject, and will give you an opinion as to what can 
be accomplished by our method of treatment, and will refer you 
to former patients. 


DRS. W. E. BROWN & SON, North Adams, Mass. 























We urgently advise a trial of 


Entona 


(White Wheat Gluten Suppositories) 


a simple, yet effective cure for 


Constipation & Piles 


Fifty cents. At all druggists or by 
mail. Samples gladly mailed FREE. 
THE ENTONA CO., Dept. Q 61 Fifth Ave., New York. 

















IFERRY'S 
SEEDS 


Knolon and solon 
Wwhereber good crops 
are grolvn. 
Sold everywhere. 
1902 Annual FREE. 
D. M. FERRY & CO. 
Detroit 


° 
Mich. 
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The Search-Light in the Boer War 


The adoption of search-lights in the line of block-houses which Lord Kitchener is gradually 
establishing as a means of offensive and defensive warfare against the Boers is found 


to be of considerable advantage. 


Night surprises are prevented, and the ene- 


my’s movements can be learned with some certainty. The upper light 
is used for long distances; the lower for the immediate vicinity 








New Types of 


HE unusual lack of freight-cars suffi- 
| cient to accommodate the trans- 
portation traffic of the country in 
the past few months has been a true in- 
dicator of the great prosperity of the 
country’s business; but it is also a fact 
worthy of special notice that the railroad 
car is going through a period of transi- 
tion, which temporarily embarrasses the 
railroad companies during the season of 
the year when the closing of the canals 
throws an extra burden on them. The 
old-time box-car and its companion pas- 
senger-car, built almost entirely of wood, 
and ready to collapse under the slightest 
pressure, are becoming antiquated insti- 
tutions, and their gradual disappearance 
is a feature of railroading of great gen- 
eral importance. The new types of cars 
have been adopted by nearly all the first- 
class roads, but their manufacture can- 
not keep pace with the demand, and the 
premature retirement of the old-fashioned 
cars has caused a shortage that is se- 
verely felt at times. 

Both the passenger and the freight cars 
of the future represent types that will 
practically safeguard the public against 
railroad accidents such as have frequently 
happened in the past. The former are 
constructed throughout with a skeleton- 
work of steel, braced and riveted so that 
tremendous shocks and pressure can be 
resisted, and the wood-work used in them 
is practically fire- proof. Telescoping of 
such heavy, fire-proof, steel-built passen- 
ger-coaches is rendered impossible except 
under extreme circumstances. They are 
built to resist longitudinal impacts of 
engines and cars, and passengers inside 
enjoy a measure of safety that could not 
be given them by the old style. 

Such modern types of passenger-coaches 
are expensive in construction, and cost 
upward of several thousand — dollars 
apiece; but experience has demonstrated 
that in the end they are cheaper by vir- 
tue of their great lasting qualities. The 
ordinary life of such a car is considered 
one-third to one-half greater than that 
of the old wooden structure, which is 
crushed in like an egg-shell upon the 
slightest shock. The chief drawback in 
using such cars is that the weight is 
increased to an appreciable degree, and 
five of these would equal a train of 
eight of the lighter wooden cars. But 
the increase in the size and power of the 





Railroad Cars 


locomotives in recent years has provided 
for this. The average locomotives used 
on the roads to-day are capable of haul- 
ing two or three times as heavy a load 
as the old-fashioned wheezy, rattle-box 
engines that puffed up and down the roads 
of our country no longer ago than five 
and ten years. 

With new types of non-burning, non- 
breakable passenger - coaches, the leading 
railroad companies are hext equipping 
their lines with freight-cars which rep- 
resent an equally advanced improvement 
over the antiquated wooden box-cars of 
half a dozen years ago. First there 
came the heavy and costly refrigerator- 
ears, built for the purpose of transport- 
ing perishable products to distant points 
without subjecting them to the extremes 
of climate. These refrigerator - cars are 
rarely smashed in collisions, for their 
resisting power is sufficient to hold them 
together, while the box-cars before and 
behind are crushed in like egg-shells. 

After the refrigerator-cars had reached 
a degree of perfection, somebody invented 
the pressed steel cars for general trans- 
portation purposes. These cars were 
made lighter than the structural steel 
cars, and their power of resistance was 
so great that accidents rarely happened 
to them. The life of such a car is from 
five to ten years longer than any other 
type, and from ten to twenty years great- 
er than the old wooden box-cars. In these 
steel cars, for carrying coal and general 
merchandise, the railroad companies have 
provided against ordinary accidents and 
collisions, which annually caused them 
losses of thousands of dollars. So great 
has been the demand for the new type 
of dreight-cars that manufacturers are 
years behind their orders. The railroad 
companies are to-day in the slow process 
of completely changing the type of their 
ears, and as fast as new ones are built 
the old-fashioned ones are broken up or 
banished to some small roads in unset- 
tled parts of the country. This transition 
period in railroading is further retarded 
by the temptation of our manufacturers 
to fill foreign orders for the new type of 
American cars. Foreign railroads are of- 
fering premiums for new steel American 
cars, and some are exported, in spite of 
the lack of numbers at home to supply 
the orders placed by the most progressive 
roads here. 
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arrives San Francisco 4.15 p.m. third day. 
THE CALIFORNIA Express leaves Chicago 
11.30 p. m. daily and arrives San Francisco 
8.25 a.m. fourth day. Unrivaled scenery 
and most luxurious service via 


CHICAGC & NORTH-WESTERN, 
UNION PACIFIC AND 
SOUTHERN PACIFIC RAILWAYS. 


All meals in dining cars. Best of every- 
thing. Personally conducted excursions 
every Tuesday and Thursday. 


All agents sell tickets via this route. 
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On Horseback 


T used to be said of G. P. R. James, 
I the novelist of a former generation, 

that he almost invariably introduced 
the hero of his story, or some other char- 
acter in it, on horseback. Fifty years 
ago this attitude would have seemed nat- 
ural everywhere; but the bicycle, and other 
wodes of progression which mark the mod- 
ern era, have put the horseback-rider out 
of remembrance, if not out of existence. 
He is still to be seen in the South, and 
in some other sparsely settled regions, and 
possibly to a moderate extent in places of 
fashionable summer resort; but in the 
New England and Middle States general- 
ly he is now scarcer than the chauffeur 
and the automobile. 

The departure of the stage-coach caused 
only a sentimental lament, as something 
better and far more efficient took its place. 
But it is not so certain that horseback- 
riding has been bettered, or that its dis- 
missal is without loss. Theodore Parker 
once said, quoting his epigram, that he had 
been told “ The outside of a horse was good 
for the inside of a man.”’ Much better it 
is, in fact, many good authorities believe, 
than any exercise that cycling can possibly 
give. 

The late Captain John Codman, who 
lived in the decade that approached nine- 
horseback - riding his favorite 
medical system, and termed it “ Eques- 
trianopathy.” From boyhood he kept it 
in practice, and thought nothing of rid- 
ing a long day’s journey on horseback, even 
in the winter, when over eighty years of 
age. “Many hundred miles,” he says, 
“have I ridden over African deserts, 
South - American pampas, and the plains 
and mountains of California, Utah, and 
Idaho; and the miles travelled in New 
York and New England might be counted 
by thousands.” At seventy he said, “ But 
for the horse I should long ago’ have 
been in my grave.” He thought Richard’s 
proffer of ‘My kingdom for a horse!” 
none too munificent—for, he said, ‘ the 
horse has been a kingdom for me.” 

It is said a once prominent minister in 
Brooklyn, who had become an invalid, re- 
gained his health by riding from Portland 
to Savannah, and made daily rides after- 
ward prolong his life to old age. When 
one ef his parishioners asked him how he 
could afford to keep a_ horse, his reply 
was, “ My dear sir, I cannot afford not 
to keep one.” 

Captain Codman’s little monograph, 
which he called Winter Sketches from the 
Saddle, he dedicates thus: “To George 
Bancroft, the octogenarian equestrian, the 
historian for all time, this volume is by 
permission respectfully dedicated.” This 
small volume is not given wholly to the 
horse, but some passages in it are that are 
worth notice. The author’s advice to the 
horseback-rider is to buy an animal “ that 
is exclusively a saddle-horse.” The horse 
said to be good in all ways will be found 
to walk, trot, and lope indifferently. And, 
besides this, he will “ never be capable of 
any prolonged journey under the saddle.” 

The horse to be sought is one corre- 
sponding in weight to the rider’s weight. 
He should walk fast, and in riding him 
he should be allowed to walk half the 
time, and trot or lope the other half. 
These last gaits he should perform easily. 
It is probable that a pacing-horse is the 
easiest one to ride, and that a horse of 
small size minimizes the effeets of an ac- 
cident. 

In respect to the saddle to be used, Cap- 
tain Codman was an undoubted authority. 


ty, made 


He considered the English saddle “ not 
well adapted to long journeys. It often 


galls the horse’s back, which the unstuff- 
ed Mexican or McClellan never does, if 
properly put on far enough aft and with 
a blanket underneath. Especially is this 
true with regard to a lady’s saddle.” The 
captain said further: “TI wish that Ba- 
laam’s ass, when he was in a conversation- 
al mood, had said something definite on 
the subject of saddles,” for the horse real- 
ly knows, and if he could speak would 
tell which kind suits him best. Kindness 
and firmness are impressed upon the rider 
as desirable in controlling the horse—and 
a whip is not recommended. “ Wear light 
spurs,” this author says, “ which are good 
persuaders, and which he will think have 
touched him accidentally, while at the 
same time they serve to keep him awake.” 

Saddle girths should be loosened after 
one alights, and when stopping for an 


hour or more the saddle should be re- 
moved, and the horse’s back be washed. 
Neither the rider nor the horse should 


eat immediately before the start, nor when 
greatly fatigued. The author prescribes 
four quarts of oats in the morning, two 
at noon, and six at night, with all the hay 
he cares to eat, as the horse’s rations. But 
he insists that you trust no one to fill 
this order unless you are present to see 
it done. To walk up and down an ocea- 
sional hill, and to avoid the addition of 
much dead weight in the form of bag- 
gage, are also among his admonitions. 

The venerable captain thought that the 
two modes of healthful locomotion left to 
us are pedestrianism and horseback ex- 
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ercise. The bicycle he considered “ yp- 
natural” and productive of serious dis- 
orders when carried to excess, excess he. 
ing common. Walking he called solitary, 
“Tt has no variety in its measured ste.” 
But in horseback-riding “there is {he 
companionship of the horse, and the 
change of gait bringing many muscles into 
play,” which give to it a peculiar zest, 

It is a mistake, he contended, to think 
you can ride a horse only in the summer, 
“In summer the rapid motion prevents a 
concentration of the sun’s rays; but it is 
in winter that it starts the blood into cir- 
culation, and if the nose becomes red, the 
cheeks are red also, and the glow of health 
pervades the whole body.” No rubbers 
should be used, but thick leather boots 
with thick soles, and overshoes of felt, 
They must not be tight, and inside of |] 
thin cotton socks, with woollen socks over 
them, are recommended. The stirrup can 
be wrapped too, and it ought to be (thouch 
this writer omits saying so) one you can- 
not put your foot through or be caught by, 

If the horse ever comes back to his car- 
rying service—as he probably will—and 
we become centaurians once more, it may 
be well to remember that there will be 
rescued thereby a dignified mode of travel, 
It was Lord Herbert of Cherbury who said, 
“ A good rider on a good horse is as much 
above himself and others as the world 
can make him.” In the early part of the 
last century horseback - riding was the 
method used to go to church and to employ 
in making collective journeys—two some- 
times riding on a single horse, the stylish 
chaise made memorable by Holmes’s witty 
poem being either of later prevalence or 
too expensive for common people. 

In Burns’s “ Tam o’ Shanter ” and Cow- 
per’s “John Gilpin,” what rides litera- 
ture has given us to reeall! But many 
other poets have celebrated the horseback 
habit as well. The “ Lady Godiva ” legend 
perhaps stands forth most prominently 
and beneficently, furnishing Tennyson one 
of his rare topics. In Goethe’s grewsome 
poem of “The Erl-King,” which many of 
us have translated, and which Walter 
Scott rendered with feeling, we can almost 
see the thrilling speed of the horse—but 
he was not fast enough to avert the de- 


mon’s spell and tragedy. Browning’s 
“Boot and Saddle,” and “How They 


Brought the Good News from Ghent to 
Aix,” Byron’s “ Mazeppa’s Ride,’ Sheri- 
dan’s and Paul Revere’s exploits, and Bret 
Harte’s “ Chiquita,” are among the stir- 
ring themes that will renew to many read- 
ers suggestions of horseback doings. To 
name more titles would still be to leave 
many notable poems on this topic un- 
noticed. 

The powerful man in France was “ the 
man on horseback,” but what countries 
come closest to the. horse I am not pre- 
pared off-hand to pronounce. In the far 
north, in Odin’s domain, the horse had, in 
at least one fable, godlike attribtites, and 
could compete with Thor’s hammer and 
Loki’s witchcraft. He could walk on the 
air, and scale starry heights. Bayard 
Taylor has embalmed this story in his 
poem of “ The Norseman’s Ride.” 


HE plaint of the manager of a dime 


Are there no more Freaks? 
museum, that there are no more 


| freaks—at least, of the kind that 


people will pay to see—must be taken, 
we apprehend, as only an indication of an 
improvement in taste on the part of the 
public, for it is not to be assumed that 
Nature, after making some things wrong 
at birth for, lo! these many years, has all 
at once begun to make everything right. 
There have been freaks ever since man bhe- 
gan to notice what was about him. And 
modern “ novelties ” in freaks have seldom 
been new. A few years ago an armless 
wonder who did remarkable things with 
his toes was a shining stage attraction 
in New York. But in the sixteenth cen- 
tury Montaigne saw and wrote of one not 
less than equal to this latter-day exhibit. 
Says the essayist: 

“Tt is not long since in mine owne house 
I saw a little man who at Nantes was born 
without armes, and hath so well fashioned 
his feet to those services his hands should 
have done him, that in truth they have 


almost forgotten their natural office. In 
all his discourses he nameth them his 


hands, he carveth any meat, he chargeth 
and shoots off a pistole, he threds a needle, 
he seweth, he writeth, puts off his cap. 
combeth his head, plaieth at cards and 
dice; shuffleth and handleth them with as 
great dexteritie as any other man that 
hath the perfect use of his hands.” 

And Montaigne writes again of another 
armless man who brandished a sword, 
threw a dagger, or snapped a whip by the 
motion of his head, holding the blade or 
whip in his mouth. Other like instances 
afford pretty conclusive evidence that 
there have been no new freaks for many 
years, and it may be, as the manager la- 
ments, that there are no more at all worth 
seeing. If so, overlooking the sympathy 
one naturally feels for a worthy man 
whose business has become unprofitable, 
we confess to unalloyed satisfaction. 
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The World of Finance 
Stock-Holding Stock Companies 


NE of the interesting developments 
O in the world of finance has been 

the announcement of the Metropol- 
itan Street Railway plans, of which so 
much has been heard. It was, indeed, 
common talk for months that the very 
able interest in control of the system had, 
in the language of the Street, something 
characteristically big ‘up their sleeves.” 
This led to all manner of reports and 
rumors, “straight from the inside,” ete. 
That we are not yet in possession of * of- 
ficial” information corroborating many 
of the Street’s guesses is in all probability 
due to the fact that the comprehensive 
plans which may be under consideration 
by the management have not yet been per- 
fected. To think that the controlling 
spirits of the Metropolitan Street Rail- 
way Company have now done all they 
hope to do is tantamount to believing that 
the city of New York has reached its 
full growth. But discussion of future 
plans may well be postponed until there 
is something more tangible to discuss. 
In the mean time the interesting feature 
of the financial situation, as affected by 
Mr. Vreeland’s announcement, is obvious- 
ly the method of financing proposed. The 
formation of the Metropolitan Securities 
Company has directed public attention 
forcibly to the steady growth in favor 
among our leading financiers of these se- 
curities - holding companies. | Whatever 
may be said in favor of stock companies 
formed for the exclusive purpose of own- 
ing stocks of other companies, from an 
economic point of view, or on the ground 
of financial expediency, the fact remains 
that so far the public, which ultimate- 
ly must own the newly created stocks, 
has been anything but enthusiastie. 

The first securities company of any im- 
portance was the Southern Pacifie Com- 
pany. To the late Mr. C. P. Huntington, 
therefore, probably belongs the credit of 
having been the inventor of the now popu- 
lar practice. He was a remarkable man, 
a great pioneer in more than one field 
of endeavor. The next company was the 
Oregon Transcontinental Company—now 
known as the North American Company— 
organized by the late Henry Villard. Years 
passed before any more important com- 
panies of this nature were formed. The 
first to be incorporated during what may 
be termed the present financial era was 
Mr. E. H. Harriman’s “ Railroad Securi- 
ties Company,” to take care of certain 
holdings of Illinois Central stock, and it 
is doubtless this company that influenced 
other financiers in their subsequent ex- 
ploitation of the same system. 

All these companies differ in that their 
formation was not. in all cases prompted 
by the same necessities or with precisely 
the same objects in view. In their main 
characteristics they resemble each other, 
of course. Bankers do not organize and 
promote such companies at haphazard, 
but in furtherance of definite plans. But 
it remains to be seen whether all such 
companies will be successes, financially or 
economically. At this writing it is not 
certain that some of them have a legal 
right to exist. Whatever the Supreme 
Court may decide on the points raised by 
the Attorney-General of Nebraska, it is evi- 
dent that further litigation is inevitable. 

_ The main idea, so far, in most instances, 
1s to secure the control of two or more 
properties through a third by issuing 
new stock for old stocks or bonds and 
stocks. There results from this greater 
economy of operation through the con- 
trol of trade, traffic, or rates. There are 
laws against pooling, against the acquisi- 
tion of a competing line by another, and 
anything tending to establish a monop- 
oly. The Northern Securities Company 
does not own any railroads. It simply 
owns stocks of the Northern Pacific and 
oe Northern roads, just as John 
Smith might own stock in both. But 
since the Securities Company is the bene- 
ficiary of the profits accruing to both com- 
panies, the incentive of one road to take 
pinta trade from the other is gone. The 
arbi effects of rate- cutting are 

‘inated, and it must be borne in mind 
that stable’ rates, when not unduly high, 
sigh —_— = be desired by shippers as 

: Toads: themselves, 

Pi ny, oa practice of or- 
ager ock-holding companies there 
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those who die early leave big money to 
their families. The basis is perfect equity 
in the 

PENN MUTUAL LIFE, 
g21-3-5 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


A GOOD SALARY 








is in reach of every one who will under- 
take to be trained for it BY MAIL by the 
I. G.S. METHOD. Circular free. Mention 
position for which you wish to qualify. 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, 
Box 1159, Scranton, Pa. 





ATTENTION IS CALLED TO THE ADVER- 

TISEMENTL, dated February 14,in THE CITY 
RECORD, commencing on the 15th inst., and -con- 
tinuing therein consecutively for nine (9) days follow- 
ing the above date, of the confirmation by the Supreme 
Court and the entering in the Bureau for the Collection 
of Assessments and Arrears, of assessments for 
OPENING AND ACQUIRING TITLE to the fol- 
lowing named place and street, in the BOROUGH OF 
THE BRONX, 24TH WARD, SECTION 11, OS- 
BORNE PLACE OPENING, from Burnside Ave. to 
East 180th St. Confirmed January 28, 1902; entered 
February 14, 1902. WEEKS STREET OPENING 
from Claremont Park to the Grand Boulevard and 
Concourse. Confirmed December 30, 1901; entered 
February 14, 1902. 

EDWARD M. GROUT, Comptroller. 
City of New York, February 15, 1902. 





ATTENTION IS CALLED TO THE ADVER- 

TISEMENT in THE CITY RECORD of February 
18th to March 4th, 1902, of the confirmation by the 
Board of Assessors and the entering in the Bureau for 
the Collection of Assessments and Arrears, of assess- 
— for local improvements in the Borough of Man- 
hattan: 

12th Ward, Section 8, 207th Street Sewer, between 
Harlem River and 10th Avenue; also, 9th Avenue 
Sewer, between 206th and 208th Streets; also, 208th 
Street Sewer, between 9th and 10th Avenues. 

19th Ward, Section 5, 45th Street Sewer Alteration 
and Improvement, between 3d Avenue and Depew 
Place. 





EDWARD M. GROUT, Comptroller. 
City of New York, February 17, 1902. 





ATTENTION IS CALLED TO THE ADVER- 

TISEMENT in THE CITY RECORD of. Feb- 
ruary 18th to March 4th, 1902, of the confirmation by 
the Board of Assessors and the entering in the Bureau 
for the Collection of Assessments and Arrears, of 
assessment for local improvements in the Borough of 
the Bronx. 

24th Ward, {Section 11, Macomb’s Road Sewer, 
from Inwood Avenue to Cromwell Avenue; also, 
Cromwell Avenue Sewer, from Macomb’s Road to 
East 170th Street. 

EDWARD M. GROUT, Comptroller. 
City of New York, February 17, 1902. 











ATTENTION IS CALLED TO THE ADVER- 
TISEMENT, dated February 10, in THE CITY 
RECORD, commencing on the 11th inst., and con- 


tinuing therein consecutively for nine (9) days follow- 
ing the above date, of the confirmation by the Board 
of Assessors and the entering in the Bureau for the 
Collection of Assessments and Arrears, of assessments 
for LOCAL IMPROVEMENTS in the BOROUGH 
OF THE BRONX: 

23D WARD, SECTION 9. EAST 135TH 
STREET PAVING, from Brown Place to Brook 
Avenue. 

23D AND 24TH WARDS, SECTION i1. WIL- 
KINS PLACE BASIN. on the northwest corner of 
Jennings Street; also L7OTH STREET BASIN, on 
the northeast corner of Wilkins Place. 

24TH WARD, SECTION 11. CROTON AVE- 
NUE SEWER, from East 177th Street to Crotona 
Park, North. 

24TH WARD, SECTION 12. WOODLAWN 
ROAD BASINS, at the northeast and northwest 
corners of Perry Avenue. 

EDWARD M. GROUT, Comptroller. 
City of New York, February 10, 1902, 








ATTENTION IS CALLED TO THE ADVER- 
TISEMENT, dated February 10, in THE CITY 
RECORD, commencing on the 11th inst., and contin- 
uing therein consecutively for nine (9) days following 
the above date, of the confirmation by the Board of As- 
Sessors and the entering in the Bureau for the Collec- 
tion of Assessments and Arrears, of assessments for 
LOCAL IMPROVEMENTS in the BOROUGH 
OF MANHATTAN: eae 
5TH WARD, SECTION 1. HUBERT STREET 
SEWER ALTERATION AND IMPROVE- 
MENT, between West and Hudson Streets. ‘ 
12TH WARD, SECTION 7. 117TH STREET 
BASIN, at the southwest corner of Manhattan 
Avenue. Sas 
12TH WARD, SECTION 8. 11TH AVENUE 
SEWER, east side, between 175th and 178th Streets. 
11TH AVENUE SEWERS, east and west sides, 
between 180th and 181st Streets. 
EDWARD M. GROUT, Comptroller. 
City of New York, February 10, 1902. 





ATTENTION IS CALLED TO THE ADVER- 

TISEMENT in THE CITY RECORD of Feb- 
ruary 20 to March 6, 1902, of the confirmation by the 
Supreme Court and the entering in the Bureau for the 
Collection of Assessments and Arrears, of assessment 
for OPENING AND ACQUIRING TITLE to the 
fiers named place, in the BOROUGH OF THE 

RONX: 

24TH WARD, SECTION 11. CLIFFORD 
PLACE OPENING, from Jerome Avenue to Walton 
Avenue. Confirmed February 4, 1902; entered Feb- 
ruary 18, 1902. 
EDWARD M. GROUT, Comptroller. 
City of New York, February 18, 1902. 








A BUSINESS OFFER IN OIL 


GUSHER PRODUCED BEFORE YOU PAY FOR STOCK. 


To remove every element of speculation, and in order to insure a sound 
and legitimate business investment, we will reserve stock in this company 
for you, to be paid for after the company has a production of at least 


15,000 BARRELS OF OIL PER DAY. 


This production, even at 30c. per barrel, will enable us to pay over 400 per cent. profits each year on 
investments. ‘The officers of the company take all the chances and advance every dollar required to secure 
the property and production guaranteed before you send us or deposit one dollar. bod 

When we have fulfilled our contract the investment is made as sound, safe, and legitimate as a gov- 
ernment bond, and more profitable than any known security. 


The company is incorporated for $550,000. 
world. 


We will operate in Texas, the newest and richest field in the 


A limited amount of Treasury Stock 5 
can now be reserved, to be paid for At Ce. per Share. 


after the company is an assured success, 


Give the offer unprefudiced consideration, and write us at once for application 
blanks, bank reference, and full information. 


THE 


Goop Luck OIL 


ComPANY, 


86 Adams Street, Chicago, Il. 
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29 YEARS SELLING DIRECT. 


M4: Weare the largest manufacturers of 

vehicles and harness in the world sell- 
“ing toconsumers,and we have been do- 
ing businessin this way for 29 years. 


WE HAVE NO AGE 


t here f i 
= es catodelive 7. You are WW 


outnothing if not satisfied. We make 
195 styles of vehicles and 65stylesof Wo, 322, Open Driving Wagen with 16 
harness. 9%. 


ms \ r 
x Seat® $140. As cost of material and making, plus 
0 ee re eer tubbetineat, one profit. Our large free catalog shows complete line. Send for it, 


Elkhart Carriage & Harness Manufacturing Co.,Etkhart, 
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represent the inch Kelly rubber tires. Price, 
As good as sells for $60.00 more. 


Ind. 
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securities not easily marketable by sub- 
stituting for them the same goods differ- 
ently labelled. It is an interesting fact 
that the average buyer of stocks is unable 
to dissociate the par value of a_ stock 
from its real worth. Thus, the average 
man who owns a certificate of ownership 
of 100 shares of a stock of a par value per 
share of $100 thinks of that stock certifi- 
eate always as a theoretical $10,000. The 
capital stock of his company is, let us 
say, $100,000,000, or 1,000,000 shares. His 
hundred shares are but one one-hundred- 
thousandth part of the capital stock, so 
that what he really owns is not $10,000, 
but one one-hundred-thousandth of the 
company’s property. Yet he never thinks 
of his stock in property, but always in 
dollars. He may recognize that certain 
stocks are “dear at any price.” He will 
leave those which he so recognizes severe- 
ly alone. But the stock he does own he 
looks on as representing, actually or po- 
tentially, its face value in dollars. It 
then happens that when the dividends on 
a stock are at a rate to make it such a 
favorite with investors that the price 
rises and rises, he is similarly unable 
to dissociate the increased price from the 
par value. If the stock should sell at 
$200 a share, he thinks of his $10,000 as 
being marketable at $20,000, and lie is 
tempted to sell. 

The formation of the Northern Securi- 
ties Company, contrary to the popular 
impression, was not due exclusively to the 
unfortunate conditions arising from the 
late contest for the control of the North- 
ern Pacific Company. That it put an end 
to what might have developed into an in- 
tolerable state of affairs is doubtless true. 
But Mr. Hill had for years considered the 
formation of a securities company. He 
was confronted by a curious problem, 
unique in many respects in our financial 
history. Constantly increasing net earn- 
ings called for wise measures. What to 
do with them became a serious question. 
It was with his corporation as it might 
be with an individual, only a thousand- 
fold worse. Now we must admit that 
there are few Americans engaged in busi- 
ness who do not like to regard themselves 
as potential millionaires. It may not be 
the noblest ambition to be rich; but in 
this country it is indisputably the most 
common. But while the average Ameri- 
ean does not begrudge his fellow-Ameri- 
cans a “reasonable” fortune, the preju- 
dice against the Very Rich is widespread. 
To make money is one thing; all are 
striving to do it, and all recognize it. To 
make too much is almost a crime in pop- 
ular eyes. This applies to corporations 
much more strongly than to individuals, 
for perfectly natural reasons. 

Mr. Hill knew this, and he knew also 
that his Great Northern road’s earnings 
would expand with the development of the 
territory it traversed, and with the per- 
fecting of “ Hill methods.” He thought 
that if he were to pay dividends of more 
than 7 per cent. per annum the public 
would believe that his road was making 
too much money, and legislation to pre- 
clude the continuation of this offence was 
inevitable. Therefore he increased the 
capital stock. The stockholders could 
subscribe to the new issue at par, and the 
money so derived be used to carry out cer- 
tain improvements, while the increased 
stock would continue to receive the in- 
offensive 7-per-cent. dividends. Several 
times he did this. Had he not increased 
his capital stock his road might now be 
obliged to pay, in justice to its stock- 
holders, probably 20 per cent. in annual 
dividends. How long would he have been 
left undisturbed by the Legislatures? 
What more natural than for people along 
the line of the Great Northern to reason 
that such dividends came from their pock- 
ets? The danger of adverse criticism on 
the ground of exorbitant rates, as evi- 
denced by exorbitant dividends, has been 
warded off by the exchange of $125,000,000 
of Great Northern stock for $225,000,000 
of Northern Securities Company stock. 
A 5-per-cent. rate on the new Northern 
Securities Company’s shares means 9 per 
cent. to the old Great Northern stock- 
holders. There is in addition, of course, 
the benefits to both the Northern Pacific 
and Great Northern systems operating in 
harmony. 

In the case of the Metropolitan Street 
Railway plan, it is for the stockholders 
to decide what they wish to do. The road 
is earning at present only a little more 
than the 7-per-cent. dividend it disburses 
to its stockholders. The company, to mod- 
ernize its entire system and substitute 
electric for horse power on a large mile- 
age of street railways, has decided to raise 
the money needed by turning over certain 
assets to the Securities Company, which 
in return guarantees 7-per-cent. dividends 
on the railway company stock. The equity 
is valuable. The future would certainly 
bring more than the present 7 per cent. 
to the owners of the equity—the stock- 
holders. They have the right, to be sure, 
to continue to own that equity by buy- 
ing the Securities stock, but they may not 
wish to do it. They may prefer that the 
company should issue bonds. It is a mat- 
ter which should be considered by the in- 
dividual stockholders. 
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PRINCE HENRY ENJOYS THE FREEDOM OF THE CITY. 














Established 1823. 


WILSON 
WHISKEY. 


That’s All! 


THE WILSON DISTILLING CO., 
Baltimore, Md. 








TWO TRANSCONTINENTAL TRAINS DAILY 


LAN 
pies D 


now ready 
for distribution 
Aas Schapters 
that will prove 
of unusual 
value and 
interest. 





és the leading chapter 
and gives a history of that 
industry with its Fascinating incidents 


of early days. 

ve Arnone t= GHEYENNES 
recounts the observations of thewriter 
during atrip in 1901 to the Northern 
Cheyenne Reservation in Montana. 


PuGeET SOUND AND ALASHA deals 


in some detai! with the wonderful Puget 
Sound Country, ts early explorers 


and its later growth. 
THE BOOK WILL BE SENT TO ANY ADDRESS UPON RECEIPT 


oF SIX CENTS sy Cuas.S.Fee, N.P R. St. PAUL, MINN. 
IT 1S OF EXCEPTIONAL VALUE TO SCHOOLS 
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HARPER’S WEEKLY 


From the Woman’s 
Viewpoint 


Life Insurance is 
more than an 
investment—more 
than simply sound 
business judgment. 


It is her guarantee 

of support and comfort 
in the future—the 
bulwark of protection 
which you are in 


duty bound to provide. 


l udential 


would like to have 
the application. 


Address 
Department T 





Write for particulars. 

















THE 


PRUDENTIAL 

INSURANCE 

COMPANY (HAS THE # 
OF AMERICA “STRENGTH OF 


, GIBRALTAR = 


JOHN F. DRYDEN 
President 


HOME OFFICE: 
Newark, N. J. 














